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OUR FRONT COVER 


W. R. Leigh, who drew the etching on our 
cover, is an old hand at capturing the spite 
and savagery of an unruly horse doing a bit 
more than its best to make a rider taste the 
dust. Odd'y enough, though, Leigh was born 
in West Virginia and studied in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Munich, Germany, as well as in 
other places, before settling down to a career 
of painting and illustrating and teaching and 
writing—and winning prizes for his work. Many 
American artists have followed the lead of 
Frederic Remington, the first to succeed in 
freezing on canvas or paper the mood and 
color of our sunburnt West and of the men 
who made a hard-won living punching the 
cattle that roamed the prairie. However, few 
hove been as successful as Mr. Leigh. 

Time was when the cowpuncher never left 
the plains with the dangerous skills he de 
veloped in his trade. But the popu'arity of the 
rodeo has changed all that. Today, there are 
few cities not visited by one or another of 
the rodeo shows that tour the country. And 
even if the rodeo rider of today competes 
against a clock, the flavor of the West is still 
there and the dust of the plains. 
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The young couple had dreams 
and no money; Sir Andrew 

had money—and the wisdom 
to know that this was one 


time he must not use it 


By GEORGE SUMNER ALBEE 


OCTOBER, 


1952 





(No doubt you've read this story be- 
fore. We have. It must have been writ- 
ten and told—and lived—scores of times. 
The plot is as old as man’s love—and as 
young and fresh. So, no matter if the 
story is laid in England, And never mind 
that the yarn has words like navvy 
(which means dock worker), nippers 
(children), charabanc (sight-seeing bus), 
toff (dandy), and lorry (truck). Don't let 
those words throw you. Go ahead and 
have a good time. We did.) 


N ENGLAND, placid men live long. 
| At eighty-three, Andrew Theyliss 
Consonby North-Lewes, seventh 
baronet, had the face of a choirboy, only 
slightly pinker with time’s wind burn. 
At seventy, Sir Andrew had resigned as 
chairman of the bank; at seventy-five, 
he had shrugged off the last of his 
Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 


Copyright, 1952, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. 
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directorships. Now, except for over- 
seeing his vast home farms in Yorkshire, 
he was quite free to enjoy himself. 

Stepping along in a frayed and an- 
cient tweed jacket and a disgusting old 
hat which rather resembled an over- 
turned gravy boat, he was on his way 
to visit the charity he supported, the 
Ebor Hostel, in the south of London. 
Old Andrew hoped sincerely that he 
paid the hostel’s bills out of a praise- 
worthy desire to supply baths, beds and 
nourishing meals to homeless male 
vagrants. He very much feared, how- 
ever, that he did so to some extent 
because he liked to play the hostel’s 
harmonium. 

A few yards short of the hostel, on 
the narrow slum street’ with its small 
brick cottages like barracks, a boy and 
girl stood staring into a tawdry shop 
window. Always as curious as a crow, 
Andrew drew up behind them to see 
what they were gaping at and hear 
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what they were saying. The girl’s Cock- 
ney accent was beyond belief; he had 
all he could do to understand it. She 
was saying that the house furnishings 
in the shop were a little bit of heaven. 

Andrew peered over the girls’ shoul- 
der. But the shop window and the 
showroom behind it were filled with the 
most hideous furnishings imaginable. 
The chef-d’oeuvre, so far as he could 
see, was an electric fire of paint-mottled 
brass, with a bulb glowing beneath bits 
of broken gray glass to suggest burning 
coals, 

What she wanted, said the girl in the 
bright, shoddy dress, was a real kitchen 
with a gas stove in it and a geezer for 
hot water; that was what she wanted. 

Dear children, dear children, thought 
the seventh baronet, you're to be mar- 
ried! What luck! What wonderful years 
you have ahead. You'll fret and you'll 
—— you'll be furious and sad, you'll 
share pleasures and joys. Ah, what good 
fun it’s going to be. I must, I really must 
have a bit of it for myself. A hundred 
pounds will buy you everything you 
want in the world, I dare say, including 
your geyser for hot water. I must give 
it to you. 

But how selfish I should be, he at 
once rebuked himself, to do that. Long- 
ing for something, making sacrifices in 
order to get it—why, that’s what gives it 
value. Dear me, I waited ten years for 
my leather-burning set. I waited a 
dozen, I do believe, for my hand print- 
ing press, Tantalization—that’s the fun! 
Something you get offhand is nothing 
like something you buy with your own 
shillings after years of adoration; noth- 
ing like it at all. I mustn’t be a spoil- 
sport; and I can’t permit myself a 
pleasure that will only destroy yours. 

A lorry jolted past. A whiskery old 
woman in rags trundled by with a bat- 
tered perambulator full of scavenged 
empty bottles. The lovers didn’t hear or 
see any of it, not even the shop any 
longer, for one dream was carrying 
them into another, and they were 
speaking now of far adventure. 

What they ought to try for before 
the nippers came, the boy said, was a 
spot of travel. Canada, that was the 
place that took his fancy now. 

Ooo, said the girl, Canada was cold, 
all Christmas trees and icicles. She 
could do with a bit of warm in her 
traveling. Take those South Sea Islands. 
You could go bathing there in water 
as warm as a pot of tea, and when you 
got hungry a little monkey climbed a 
tree and brought down a coconut for 
you, polite as you please. 

That was a bit of all right, the boy 
agreed. On those islands a chap could 
make his fortune, if a chap had luck. 
Chaps had done that. 


Now, thought Sir Andrew, this is 
really quite sensible and brave of you, 
children. Poor lambs, you’ve never in 
your nineteen years known anything 
but coal smuts and rain. We shut you 
out of your blessed cinemas at nine. If 
you've ever glimpsed the country you’ve 
done it through the window of a 
charabanc. 

Get clear away, youngsters, that’s 
right. Go packing off, before it’s too 
late, to Sumatra or Ceylon. And I’m 
the lad who can help you do it! That 
nephew of mine, Gerald, or whatever 
his silly name is, owns ships that go 
there. I'll get bookings for you--first 
class, with all the trimmings. Perhaps 
you will actually stay out there and 
make your fortune. If you don’t, even if 
you come home again, at least you'll be 
the richer for a little color and romance. 
Go, by all means, and let me help you. 

But again, as he was at the very 
point of introducing himself, the wise 
old brain that had learned caution 
checked him, Two twanging slum 
youngsters on a white luxury liner—not 
knowing which forks to pick up at din- 
ner, the laughing stock of every plant- 
er’s clerk and dowdy army wife aboard? 
Not first class, then. Second? No. Third? 
A great treat that'll be for them, fumed 
Andrew, seeing them cramped for 
weeks on end in a cubbyhole over the 
screws, green with seasickness, envying 
the toffs on the upper decks. Age is 
addling my wits, he said to himself, but 
I won't be a complete fool; I won't 
hand them a ticket to misery. So I can’t 
give them a trip, either. 

The boy, whose hair was parted in 
the middle from his forehead to the 
nape of his neck so that he resembled 
a swimming otter, took the girl’s hand. 
Ah, he exclaimed, what was the use of 
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since and, what to me is more impor- 
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cept for Idaho and Montana, which are 
next on the agenda.” 


talking? A place of their own! South 
Sea Islands! All that took money. 

Money, the girl echoed bitterly. Too 
right, it did. Money was what they 
wanted; pots of it. 

Here, you two, old Andrew nearly 
said aloud, a moment ago you were 
being sensible. Now you're being quite 
silly, really you are. I’m a wealthy man; 
I know what I'm talking about. Money 
has never yet made a living soul happy. 
On the contrary, you work like a navvy 
to make it. Then you work like a navvy 
to keep it. Why? Don’t ask me why. 
Money is its own why. And then it piles 
duties and obligations on you; hard 
labor. And meanwhile the very fact you 
can buy anything you like keeps you 
from enjoying it, even wanting it. It 
takes you very nearly your whole life- 
time to cut the sticky strings and win 
back just a bit of your freedom. 

A fat chance they'd ever have any, 
said the boy. 

Too right! said the girl. 

Money, my chicks, said old Andrew 
to himself, is not worth a fiddle. But if 
I speak to you now and say so you'll 
jeer, you'll laugh in my face. There’s 
only one way I could convince you. I 
could give you ten thousand pounds 
and let you find out the bitter facts for 
yourself. But if I did that, it would be 
the cruelest stroke of all. There’s not 
one word I can say; there’s not one 
thing I can do. My old bones ache to 
make you a gift, dear children, and 
there is nothing I can give you, nothing 
at all. 

Defeated, saddened, his frail shoul- 
ders sloping under the burden of the 
wise—their terrible knowledge that no- 
body can believe them—Andrew turned 
and walked on to his hostel. But the 
sweethearts were strolling just behind 
him, and in the narrow doorway he 
turned for a last wistful look at them as 
they went by. The bare electric bulb 
over the door shone down on his shabby 
hat and worn jacket. 

“Lumme,” exclaimed the girl, looking 
at him. “Arf a mo’, Shortie.” Opening 
her cheap, pretty little handbag, she 
prodded at coins with a stubby finger- 
tip and brought out sixpence. Her voice, 
for all its Cockney caw, was tender. 
“Ere you are, Dad.” 

His physician, a man given to trite- 
ness, sometimes said that Sir Andrew’s 
mind was as lively as a cricket. So 
quickly that the girl could not possibly 
be aware of deception, the seventh 
baronet answered her in the broad 
Yorkshire used by his tenants. 

“Thank ’ee, lass,” he said, taking the 
coin. He touched his white temple. “And 
God bless thee, lass, for tha tender 
heart.” 
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“This is MADNESS! 
Sheer MADNESS"”’ 


By JOHN CROSBY 


A noted radio-TV critic sounds a warning—TV 
may sink its claws into American conversation 


Y wife and I are as derivative as 

lizards, changing the ‘color of our 
thoughts and our speech habits accord- 
ing to our environment. Since we have 
been exposed to television, it has left 
a deep mark on our conversation. It 
was just the other night, speeding the 
departing guests, that I found myself 
exclaiming: 

“Good-by for now. You've been a 
perfectly wonderful audience.” 

The guests, a non-TV crowd, turned 
a little pale, I thought. Uneducated 
people. 

My wife, who knows her lines as 
well as Wendy or Faye or any of the 
girls, threw in that classic, almost un- 
avoidable line: “You must come back 
again—real soon.” 

The guests fled. Haven't seen them 
since. It’s just possible they didn’t have 
a good time. My wife and I were dis- 
cussing it just the other day, employing 
only the very best cliches. 

“John, you don’t think . . .” 

“I don’t know what to think.” 

If you follow the well-established 
precedents laid down by television's 
emcees and quizmasters, “the wonder- 
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ful audience” and “come back again 
real soon” are the only respectable for- 
mulas for getting the guests out of the 
house. Getting them into the house is 
another matter. Our favorite, a line that 
must be declaimed with the utmost 
joviality, is: 

“Almost anything can happen in this 
house—and it usually does.” 

I think this is a perfectly wonderful 
opening gambit but it does seem to un- 
settle the guests. Not nearly so much, 
though, as our new form of introduc- 
tion, something we also picked up from 
TV: “I want you to meet the most 
wonderful girl in the world AND 
HERE SHE IS~MARY CROSBY!” The 
cheers and wolf whistles and tumultu- 
ous applause are provided by my small 
son, another devotee of television, who 
can imitate an audience of five hundred 
persons with the utmost ease. 

My wife’s opening line here is: “We 
have some perfectly marvelous snacks 
coming up. But first, a word about 
something that I’m sure will be of in- 
terest to everyone.” 

She has another line, this one for 
use when we are doing the visiting in 


About the Author 


John Crosby had 
never even owned 
a radio set at the 
time he was as- 
signed to write a 
radio column for 
the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. The 
editors simply 
didn’t know what 
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ers! 

John Crosby attended Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Yale University. He has 
written a play which was never pro- 
duced, a novel which he read and de- 
cided to suppress, and is bringing out 
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other people’s houses. She says bright- 
ly: “I feel as though I'm sitting right in 
your living room.” The last time she 
used it, the host snapped back; “You 
are sitting right in my living room.” I 
ought to explain that he is a non-tele- 
vision churl, a man unacquainted with 
the ordinary civilities of life, especially 
televised life. 

It was a stiffish and, in the end, dis- 
astrous visit we had that night, though 
we tried everything to put them at their 
ease. “Here we are again, folks,” I ex- 
claimed, “with a half hour of fun and 
frolic all for you.” They didn’t seem to 
think it was all for them and they 
didn’t take very kindly to the fun and 
frolic, even the custard-pie throwing 
which has always been a sure-fire bit 
in our repertoire. 

In fact, it was just about then that 
we got thrown out of the house. My 
wife got in a good line, though, just 
before she was tossed out: “This is 
madness! Sheer madness! I should 
never have come.” 

I got in an even better one. Just as 
I hurtled out the front door, I fixed my 
host with a steely glance—difficult thing 
to do in mid-air—and declared, ringing- 
ly: “I'm seeing you now—for the first 
time—as you really are!” 

We don't see them any more either. 
As a matter of fact, we don’t seem to 
have any friends any more. 


Reprinted by permission from the New 
York Herald Tribune. Copyright 1951 by 
the New York Herald Tribune, Inc. This 
selection is included in The Best Humor 
Annual, edited by Louis Untermeyer and 
Ralph E. Shikes, to be published this 


month by Henry Holt and Company. 





De Parma’s challenge was clear 


and insolent—why did the fencing master 


hesitate to accept it? 


about the death of a man I used to 

know—not on the obituary page 
among the peaceful ends, but on the 
front page, where deaths of violence are 
reported. This man, Ramon de Parma, 
had been assassinated during an abor- 
tive three-day revolution in his native 
Latin-American country—a country 
which had better not have a name, be- 
cause this story isn’t meant to grind any 
political axes. 

De Parma, it said in the newspaper 
story, had been a colonel in the army 
in his country. The army, I gathered, 
together with an aristocratic, strongly 
antidemocratic clique, had a good deal 
to do with riinning things down there, 
and not everybody liked it that way. 
One man in particular who didn’t like 
it had shot Colonel de Parma through 
the head while he was having breakfast 
on the terrace of his home overlooking a 
beautiful bay. The piece said De Parma 
was thirty-six. I would have thought he 
was a couple of years older than that, 
but it doesn’t make any difference. 

The point is, I used to know this 
De Parma, and the story got me to 
thinking about him again. Right away 
I remembered swords and a sort of duel 
De Parma had been involved in. The 
memory, together with the news item, 


| READ in the paper the other day 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1952, by Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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made me think of what used to be 
called “poetic justice” in stories. Poetic 
justice is out of fashion in stories these 
days but it seemed to me, all the same, 
that it would have been more “poetic” 
if De Parma had been run through with 
a saber down there in his revolution 
instead of being shot. I'll try to show 
you what I mean by telling you what I 
remembered about him. 

Back in the years before the war, the 
parents of American schoolboys used to 
send for a circular from the Ecole Inter- 
nationale, a boys’ boarding school on 
Lake Geneva in Switzerland. In the cir- 
cular, listed under the school’s curricu- 
lum, they used to read: Escrime (op- 
tional) — Maitre d’escrime. M. Claude 
Lafleur. After they had got out their 
French-English dictionaries and learned 
that escrime meant fencing, the parents, 
and particularly the mothers, were apt 
to look vaguely upset. The word struck 
an unfamiliar, sort of medieval note. 
Americans can find dozens of ways to 
fight and dozens of weapons to fight 
with, but a rapier rests uneasily in our 
hands. 

The mothers needn’t have worried. 
Monsieur Claude Lafleur, the fencing 
master, had about as sinister designs on 
the wholesome natures of their sons as 
a flower has on a bee. 

I saw Lafleur for the first time after 
I'd been at the school about a week. 
He was striding across the gravel court- 
yard of the old chateau which was now 
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the school. I didn’t know who he was— 
I was one of those unlucky ones pro- 
tected from the alien notion of sword- 
play—but I don’t think anybody could 
have seen him once without looking 
again. 

He was in his early fifties then, I sup- 
pose, lean and wiry and about middle- 
sized. He wore a little pointed dark 
imperial and a waxed mustache, and 
there was a genially diabolical upcurve 
to his eyebrows. He had on a black 
Homburg hat, buff linen spats, and a 
slightly seedy black Overcoat with a 
white rose in the buttonhole. He wore 
the coat thrown across his shoulders 
like a cape and he carried a Malacca 
cane, which rumor later assured me was 
a sword cane. 

He strode across the courtyard to- 
ward the gymnasium, jauntily swinging 
his stick, and disappeared around a 
corner. I sneaked into the gym that day 
to see what went on there, and after- 
ward rushed off to my room to explain 
to my mother in a letter all about why 
fencing was an absolutely indispensable 
part of my education. 

I was twelve, and while I didn’t 
know anything about anything useful, I 
knew all about the everyday advantages 
of bangup swordsmanship from read- 
ing all the Dumas and Sabatini books I 
could get hold of. In my mind I had 
already been the fourth musketeer for 
some time, and Lafleur looked like an 
answer to a dream. 























































By LAWRENCE WILLIAMS 
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I must have done quite a selling job 
in my letter home because I managed 
to get back a kind of dubious okav— 
wedged in between wistful panegyrics 
to tennis and soccer. 

The school provided the equipment, 
and there I was in the gymnasium a 
half hour ahead of time the next Friday 
Lafleur made his entrance exactly on 
the hour, dressed in slim black trousers 
and a spotless white canvas fencing 
jacket with a scarlet heart embroidered 
on it. His mask was tucked under his 
left arm, his foil held loosely in his right 
hand. 

“Messieurs,” he said, and snapped his 
foil up in front of his face, then let it 
swing gracefully downward and out- 
ward toward his right side as he bowed 
from the waist. 

We were a polyglot crew he was 
addressing so elegantly. There were 
about fifteen of us, ranging in age be- 
tween eleven and nineteen, from every- 
where under the sun. Three or four of 
us were Americans; the others were 
French, Spanish, Dutch, Czech, South 
American, Greek, English, Cuban, 
everything—there was even one Egyp- 
tian kid. Language wasn’t—or wasn't 
supposed to be—any barrier between us. 
French was the language of the school 
and we were meant to speak it twenty- 
four hours a day under threat of fairly 
severe punishment. 

A few of us, myself included, made a 
stab at returning Lafleuy’s fancy salute, 
but even I know most of us loused it up 
pretty much. Only one of us didn’t. He 
was a boy I'd never seen before, a tall, 
athletically built young Latin of eighteen 
or nineteen, with a startlingly handsome 
dark face and beautiful teeth. He imi- 
tated Lafleur’s salute exactly, or almost 
exactly. It had equal precision and 
equal grace but it contained an element 
of mockery in the depth of the bow, in 
the almost girlish delicacy with which 
the weapon was handled, which subtly 
changed the courtesy to a discourtesy. 

Lafleur seemed to see only the signs 
of a practiced hand. He smiled appre 
ciatively and went up to the young man, 
who apparently was a newcomer to the 
class, too, because Lafleur asked him 
his name. 

“De Parma, monsieur,” he said. He 


lilustration by Charles Beck 
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stood very straight, speaking distinctly. 
“Don Ramon Jesus Sebastian Miguel 
de Parma y Malaga.” 

“You seem to have some knowledge 
of your weapon, Monsieur de Parma.” 

“On my eighth birthday my father 
engaged a private fencing master for 
me, monsieur,” De Parma said. “I have 
studied with him ever since.” De Par- 
ma’s French was very good, almost 
completely unaccented by his native 
tongue, 

Lafleur’s eyes brightened with pleas- 
sure, “When you were eight,” he said. 
“Ah, that’s the time to begin—when the 
foil is heavy. Your fencing master, was 
he a Frenchman?” 

“French, monsieur, like yourself.” 

“They are certainly among the finest,” 
Lafleur said, smiling, “but you mistake 
me, I am a Swiss.” 

De Parma bowed his head slightly in 
acknowledgment, and Lafleur returned 
to the front of his class. 


Voss attention, messieurs,” he said. 
“I must run the risk of wearying our 
friend De Parma by speaking about 
fundamental things to those of you who 
are less experienced than he. First of 
all, we should agree about why you are 
here. A sword is a weapon, Yet in these 
days, you will say, surely men no longer 
need to defend themselves with a sword. 
Just so, You are right. Then why, you 
will ask me, should modern young men 
waste several hours a week learning 
skill in the art of swordsmanship?” 

Lafleur paused and looked at each of 
us as though somebody had really asked 
his question. Nobody said anything. 
De Parma stood listening silently with 
the trace of a smile on his face. 

“You will perhaps see that 
answered my own question,” Lafleur 
continued. “I have said the art of 
swordsmanship. If you will permit the 
prejudiced declaration of a man who 
has studied it humbly for fifty years, it 
is the noblest in the noble company of 
arts.” 

As he talked, his face gradually grew 
solemn, his voice more intense, and you 
could see that it was his heart talking— 
making a statement of his faith. 

“Il would be the last man alive,” he 
went on, “to speak meanly of the art of 
Mozart or of Michelangelo or of Shake- 
speare or of Pavlova. I cannot presume 
to speak of them at all with any author- 
ity because | am too ignorant. I can 
only be awed into reverent silence by 
their greatness. But of the art of swords- 
manship I know the very little a life- 
time can teach. And, for me, because I 
have learned just enough to understand 
how little I know, it is capable of be- 
ing the most profound art that civili- 
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zation has yet produced. Why, you ask, 
should young men study this thing? 
Ask instead why a man should train his 
voice to sing or his fingers to play on a 
violin. But, in the end, is the mastery 
of a fine art worth the trouble? I can 
only say to you that I deeply believe 
that it is. To understand with humility 
how near to perfection human beings 
dare to reach is worth any trouble. I 
believe that a man who understands 
this will be a better man than he was. 
And surely, messieurs, that is the object 
of life.” 

His creed stated, Lafleur began to 
act on it. It was amazing to watch the 
enthusiasm and concentrated care he 
put into teaching a bunch of kids, not 
one in a hundred of whom, he must 
have known, would ever become even a 
competent swordsman. He put us in an 
en garde position, then walked down 
the line. He finally got to me. It was 
perfectly clear that I didn’t know my 
foil from my elbow, but he had an 
additional jolt in store for me. 

He looked down at me for a while, 
thoughtfully. I was gripping my foil like 
a life line and glaring threateningly at 
the opposite wall, Finally he touched 
his imperial with the hilt of his foil and 
said, “I see you are left-handed, young 
man. That can be an advantage to a 
skilled swordsman—” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Although a disadvantage to a_ be- 
ginner.” He looked at my stance, and 
then, rather apologetically: “I would 
not say you seem to be cut out for—ah, 
you should perhaps consider, my young 
friend—being left-handed in fencing is 
sometimes considered a serious disad- 
vantage. There are many fine sports 
provided here at the school—tennis, 
rowing, soccer...” 

He sounded just like my mother. I 
guess my face must have shown he had 
cut my heart out and stamped on it. 
I couldn't answer. If you're left-handed, 
you're left-handed, I'm afraid I couldn't 
keep my lip still, looking back at him. 

He didn’t even hesitate. “Well, well,” 
he said briskly, “no need to decide at 
once. We will see. Perhaps hard work 
can turn your left-handedness into an 
advantage.” 

After he had pulled me back to life 
again, he examined my stance gravely. 
Finally, in a gentle voice, he said, “You 
do not mean to chop wood, I suppose?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“Then grasp your foil lightly so that 
you may use it. Like this.” He demon- 
strated. “Hold your weapon always as 
you would hold a captive bird,” he 
said, “so that it cannot escape you, but 
so you will not crush it.” 

Lafleur moved on till he got to De 
Parma. “And you, monsieur, I need not 


tell you how to hold your weapon,” he 
said, smiling. “Perhaps you would care 
to show me some parries. Shall we try 
seconde, tierce, carte and septime? In 
that order, eh?” 

De Parma nodded slightly and put 
himself on guard. “Thrust, monsieur.” 

Then I saw Lafleur in action for the 
first time, and in that instant he became 
my hero, superseding all my cape-and- 
buskin braves at one swoop. I would 
have died for him. He had whatever it 
is the few people have who can do 
something better than most people. 
Authority, I guess, sureness, poise, con- 
fidence. Anyway, Lafleur had it. 

The moment he raised his foil, you 
could tell. Each movement had a pur- 
pose, and there were no movements 
without purpose. If you don’t know 
much about fencing, maybe all good 
fencers look pretty much alike. But 
they're not. There can be as many dif- 
ferent styles as there are men, and 
Lafleur’s was perfect. 

“Seconde, monsieur,” Lafleur said, 
and made the thrust. De Parma exe- 
cuted the second parry expertly. “Ex- 
cellent, excellent, your hand is strong. 
Now, tierce.” 

Together they went through the four 
commonest thrusts and parries, Lafleur 
commenting with pleasure as they went. 
“Nice, very nice. Fingernails down, 
elbow close to the body. Up, up a little. 
Carte. The wrist bent exactly so. Ah, 
lovely!” 


D: PARMA was good. He lacked 
some of Lafleur’s grace but he was ex- 
tremely skillful, and young and strong 
and agile as a cat. He was absolutely 
out of the class of anybody else in the 
room, even the few good ones. As he 
parried Lafleur’s thrusts, I noticed that 
he was smiling a little, smiling with the 
faintest edge of condescension, as 
though he were doing what he was 
doing to humor a clever child. 

With the fina! thrust, Lafleur said, 
“No riposte, if you please. I congratu- 
late you.” He started to drop his foil to 
his side. 

But De Parma did riposte. He re- 
turned with a quick lunge, darted his 
foil under Lafleur’s from the side (called 
technically a flanconade), snapped his 
wrist hard, and sent the fencing mas- 
ter’s foil clattering across the wooden 
floor of the gymnasium, Then he 
touched Lafleur’s heart carefully with 
the end of his blade. 

“Your bird has flown 
sieur,” he said. 

Somebody snickered. 

“I asked you not to riposte,” Lafleur 
said, looking at him. “I dropped my 
guard.” 


away, mon- 
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“I must have misunderstood. I offer 
a hundred pardons, monsieur.” De Par- 
ma still had the half smile on his face. 
He walked over and picked up Lafleur’s 
foil and returned it to him with his 
mocking, too-elegant bow. “The fencing 
master’s sword,” he said. 

Lafleur took it, silently, a mixture of 
bewilderment and chagrin on his face, 
and a few moments later dismissed the 
class. 


As the weeks went on, it became 
more obvious that I was a hopeless 
prospect as a fencer. The harder I 
worked, the worse I got. And I did 
work desperately hard. Lafleur never 
gave up. He seemed to respect my de- 
votion to his art—left-handedness, in- 
eptness and all. Given that, he could 
embrace a hopeless cause with enthu- 
siasm. His patience was unbelievable. 
The worse I got, the more I loved him. 
For me, there was nothing he couldn’t 
do. 

I took to following him around, lying 
in wait for him behind trees. One day, 
after class, he caught me peering at 
him. He beckoned to me. 

“You would like to walk a little, 
Mitchell?” he said. 

I fell in beside him blissfully, and we 
walked on toward the village of Brisac. 
I wanted to tell him I was going to 
work harder to overcome being such a 
terrible parrier, but he asked me a 
question. He asked me what part of the 
United States I was from. I told him 
New Jersey. Then he asked a lot of 
questions, like what political party did 
my parents belong to and did we have 
a good senator. He knew a lot about 
America. 

I was trying to get the conversation 
around to fencing again, when he said, 
“I think we have found the best way to 
live in this world, have we not, Mitchell 
—in our two republics, our two democ- 
racies, yours and mine? Your new one 
and my old one.” 

“Oh, ours isn’t new,” I said. “It’s old 
—since 1776.” 

“Well, yes. I only meant relatively 
new,” Lafleur said pleasantly. Then he 
added, with a touch of quiet pride in 
his voice, “Switzerland, you see, is the 
oldest democracy on the earth. We 
Swiss chose to rule ourselves in 1499, 
It’s not perfect, of course, but the prin- 
ciple seems to be the one that works the 
best. In Switzerland, for example, we 
have not been involved in a war for al- 
most a hundred and fifty years.” He 
made a flourish with his sword cane 
and pointed with it to a little stone 
cottage. “My home,” he said. “I hope 
you will want to have a cup of tea with 
us, Mitchell.” 
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I said I would like to. 

When we got inside, it struck me for 
the first time that perhaps Lafleur didn’t 
have an easy time making ends meet as 
a fencing master. While he was offi- 
cially a member of the school faculty, 
he held only two classes a week there 
and was no doubt paid accordingly less. 
He had two other classes in the middle 
of the week at a girls’ school up the lake 
at Lausanne, and that was it. I don’t 
mean that there was anything dilapi- 
dated about the Lafleurs’ place. It was 
immensely, almost frighteningly, clean, 
the way a lot of Swiss houses are, but 
it was very small, and there were the 
little signs of worn things made to 
stretch beyond their normal life span. 

Madame Lafleur, a_ short, jolly, 
healthy-looking woman, met us at the 
door, and led us into her parlor. 

“I have brought a young man, my 
dear,” Lafleur said, “one of my pupils, 
who will have tea with us. His name is 
Mitchell.” 

“Mitchell,” repeated Madame Lafleur, 
beaming at me interestingly, as though 
she didn’t have many visitors. “I know 
that you are an American. My husband 
likes very much to collect Americans.” 
She went after the tea. 

“My wife, too, is a democrat,” Lafleur 
said, smiling after her. He motioned me 
to a chair. “And my daughter—but here 
is my daughter.” 

A girl had come into the parlor and 
stood just inside the door. Lafleur’s face 
lighted up with wonder and love, al- 
though he tried not to let it show so 
much. The girl was about sixteen, the 
most beautiful girl I'd ever seen. She 
had a lovely oval face with great big 
dark eyes and unbelievable skin. Her 
rich, chestnut-colored hair fell to her 
shoulders. 

“Come in, Claudine,” Lafleur said, 
“and meet my young friend, Mitchell. 
Perhaps he will let you practice your 
English on him.” 

She came up to me and held out her 
hand, smiling a little shyly. “Ow deu 
you deu, Meetchelle?” she said. “Ow 
air yeu?” 

“Fine, thank you,” I said. I started to 
tremble. I'd never seen anything like 
Claudine, and so I fell in love with her. 

She sat down with us and we talked 
for a while—rather Lafleur talked most, 
Claudine a little, and I sat in dumb con- 
tentment. It didn’t make much differ- 
ence what they talked about; I was 
content. Out of politeness, Lafleur 
slipped into English too—a lot better 
English than his daughter’s — and 
showed me the little prizes of his do- 
mestic life. He let me handle an épée 
and a light saber which had been given 
to him years before by a famous French 
fencing master, and he took me to the 
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window and showed me the best points 
of his little garden, neat and bright as a 
Persian carpet. 

Claudine sat there, smiling at us. 
Whenever she said anything, Lafleur 
tried desperately to look as though what 
she'd said wasn’t the cleverest thing 
he'd ever heard. He loved her as much 
as I did. It was a peaceful scene, and I 
must say Lafleur—this gentle, middle- 
aged man who made his living with a 
sword—seemed a man of peace, sitting 
there in his home, waiting for his tea. 
I must say, too, that this picture of La- 
fleur was vaguely disappointing to me. 

This artist business was all very well 
up to a point, but for my hero who, | 
was convinced, could match rapiers 
with anybody on earth, to be primarily 
a man of peace struck me as an awful 
waste. I didn’t admire him less; I just 
thought he was misguided. 


Fesarrex Lafleur got up. “Enter- 
tain our guest for a few moments, Clau- 
dine,” he said. “I'll help your mother in 
the kitchen. You should speak English. 
Mitchell will help you.” 

He went out, and Claudine prepared 
to be a hostess. “My Eenglees ees so— 
so formidable,” she said, smiling across 
at me. 

“Oh, no, It’s as good as my French,” 
I said. It wasn’t true, but love will make 
you say anything. 

“Yeu air a great fencair, I suppose?” 

I took a quick look at the kitchen 
door. “Well, naturally 'm not as good 
as your father,” I said. No one could 
deny that that was true. 

Claudine looked at the door, then 
back at me with a new expression. She 
lowered her voice, not much. but 
enough to show me she was going to 
say something particular. She spoke 
casually, but in French again. “Tell me, 
do you know a student named De 
Parma?” 

I nodded, badly disappointed. 

“You like him, Meetchelle?” 

“He’s all right, I guess. I don’t know 
him very well. He’s a senior.” 

“I know.” Claudine’s face flushed 
suddenly, and for a moment she looked 
flustered and very young. “Do the oth- 
ers like him, do you think?” 

“I guess some of them like him and 
some don’t. He’s a pretty good fencer,” 
I said dismally. 

“And my father, does he like him?” 

“Who am I to like?” Lafleur asked 
with a smile, coming back into the 
room. He was carrying a tea tray. “Some 
friend of ours, Mitchell?” 

I wasn’t exactly sure why I hesitated, 
but I didn’t answer him. It was Clau- 
dine who came out with it. 

“Meetchelle was just telling me about 





a pupil of yours, Papa,” she said, phras- 
ing things pretty loosely, it seemed to 
me. “His name is De Parma—a good 
fencer, Meetchelle says.” 

Lafleur stiffened. “De Parma,” he re- 
peated quietly. “Yes, he is a good 
fencer, a very expert fencer for so 
young a man.” He looked suddenly at 
his daughter. “Claudine, you do not 
know De Parma?” 

“I've only happened to meet him a 
few times in the village with the other 
boys, Papa,” she said. “On Saturdays 
sometimes, when the boys come to 
town.” 

“But—but you do not know him— 
especially?” 

Claudine didn’t look quite at her 
father. “Oh, we have only spoken once 
or twice on the street, Papa. He asked 
me once, I think, to show him the way 
to the boat landing, nothing more.” 

Lafleur looked at her, just stood look- 
ing at her for a long time, as though 
he'd forgotten where he was. There was 
in his face something which I couldn’t 
come close to really understanding 
then. I could only recognize it and won- 
der at it. It was fear—plain, naked, and 
paralyzing, 

After a while Lafleur set down the 
tray, and his wife came in, and al- 
though nobody said any more about 
De Parma, the afternoon was no good 
any more... . 


Tue school term hadn't got very far 
along before De Parma’s personality 
made itself felt around the place in an 
increasingly wide range. Somehow, no- 
body could just feel neutral about him. 
It was characteristic of De Parma that 
he made absolutely no effort to make 
friends; yet there gathered about him a 
clique of passionate partisans, It wasn’t 
a big clique numerically—maybe ten or 
twelve boys—and it didn’t seem to have 
any particular national aspects. There 
were a couple of De Parma’s country- 
men in it, but then there were also a 
boy from Michigan and an Albanian 
and a German baron. 

Whatever they all had in common 
seemed to crystallize in a devotion to 
De Parma’s attitude toward the world 
in general, They followed him around 
like a sovereign’s court, eager for his 
favor and apparently immune to his in- 
sult. Most of them joined Lafleur’s fenc- 
ing class in order to watch their idol 
where he so plainly excelled. 

On the other side were the rest of us, 
numerically superior but with no rally- 
ing point other than a shared opinion 
that De Parma was an impossibly arro- 
gant louse who regarded us all as scum. 
It’s funny, but when you know some- 
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hate him and wish he were dead and 
all that, but you somehow partake of a 
little of his belief yourself. Maybe you 
don’t actually believe you're his inferior, 
but you wish he would hate you active- 
ly so you could hate him back on an 
even footing. As it was, a lot of us went 
around hating De Parma rather unsat- 
isfactorily because we knew all our best 
hate was beneath his contempt. 

Then at fencing class one day, I 
knew right away that Lafleur had found 
out that Claudine was seeing De Parma. 
I suppose they’d had a scene about it at 
home. Lafleur was absent-minded and 
distracted as I'd never seen him, and 
to De Parma he was cold, ice cold. 

He went through the motions of 
teaching, but you could tell in every- 
thing he did that he was sick with 
worry—and behind it was fear. That's 
what got me, that he should be afraid. 
What was there to be afraid of? To me 
it was simple. Challenge De Parma to 
a due] and maybe not kill him exactly 
but show him up in front of everyone 
for the louse he was. I couldn’t under- 
stand Lafleur at all; how he could love 
his daughter so, and freedom and de- 
cency, and let somebody like De Parma 
walk all over him? I ached with the 
courage I feared he didn’t have. 

Lafleur left immediately after class, 
forgetting his customary fancy salute. 
Some of us hung around the gymnasium 
afterward, including most of the De 
Parma clique. They often held a sort of 
extra session with De Parma in charge. 
He'd let them slash away at him for a 


body regards you as an inferior you can while, playing with them, only parrying 


their uncomplicated lunges, then sud- 
denly let them have it—and hard, too. A 
quick riposte to the heart, the button of 
his foil exactly on its target, the foil 
itselt bent halfway back on itself from 
the force of the lunge. That can hurt, 
you know. Then he'd laugh at them. 
They seemed to love it. 

But this time, De Parma, as he pol- 
ished off one after the other of his 
clique, was doing what was meant to 
be an imitation of Lafleur. It was a 
vicious parody, and the clique delight- 
ed in it. As he danced expertly around 
one boy, he was saying, “No, no, mon- 
sieur, you must not thrust so hard! Re- 
member that the thing you hold in your 
hand is not a sword, It only looks like 
a sword to you. It is really a little bird. 
You are not practicing fighting, mon- 
sieur. No! This is a peaceful nation. 
You are practicing ornithology.” As a 
sort of accent on the last syllable, he 
lunged through to the boy’s heart. 

He minced up to another one and 
made a deep court bow. “Shall we 
dance, monsieur?” he said. “I mean 
fence. Ah, well, to me it’s all one; danc- 
ing, fencing—what’s the difference? Art, 
art.” He parried a couple of thrusts, 
pointing out his toes as though he were 
doing a minuet. 

“You know, my daughter dances,” he 
went on. “She has been dancing lately 
with a fellow named De Parma, a bad, 
bad fellow. I've forbidden her to see 
him, you know. Of course, if she should 
see him anyhow, I don’t know what I'll 
do because, the truth is, I’m scared to 
death of this fellow De Parma. If I 
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Focus on Reading 


A Man of Peace (p. 4) 
A. Quick Quiz 


Cross out the words in parentheses which are not correct 
as they appear in the sentence. 

1. The boy who tells this story is (American, French). 

2. Lafleur looked upon swordsmanship as (a noble art, a 
means of conquering one’s enemies). 

3. Lafleur was proud of his native country, Switzerland, 
because it was (a peaceful, democratic nation; a rich and 
powerful country). 

4. Lafleur feared De Parma because (he thought De 
Parma was a better swordsman than himself, he felt that 
De Parma was the type of person whose greed for power is 
a threat to a peaceful world). 

5. Claudine was Lafleur’s (daughter, wife). 

6. Lafleur did not want to fight De Parma because (he 
thought De Parma was a more skillful fencer than he was, 
fighting was against his principles). 

7. De Parma’s followers among the students were (a 
small group of thoughtless hero-worshippers, most of the 
outstanding members of the school). 

8. Lafleur finally agreed to fight De Parma because (he 
felt that sometimes you must fight for a principle, even 
when that principle is peace; in his heart he really enjoyed 
a good fight). 

9. Having once broken his principles by fighting De Par- 
ma, Lafleur (now looked upon his sword as a weapon, was 
still a man of peace). 

10. In later life, De Parma (became a famous champion 
of democracy, was killed as a result of his anti-democratic 
activities) . 


B. What Do You Think? 


1. Hero-Worship 

In this story Mitchell says: “I would have died for Lafleur. 
He had whatever it is the few people have who can do some- 
thing better than other people.” 

Have you ever admired someone because—like Lafleur— 
he could do something better than other people? What was 
it that he could do? How would you describe the quality 
that a person acquires from being able to do something 
better than others? Is it confidence? Leadership? Does it 
ever include humility? 

Is it enough for you that a person should be a skilled 
athlete, artist, entertainer, or some other kind of expert, in 
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order for you to admire him? Or is there a difference be- 
tween admiring a person’s skill and admiring the person 
himself? For what reasons—if at all—did you admire De 
Parma? Did you admire Lafleur? For what reasons? If you 
admire one more than the other, what are your reasons for 
doing so? 

Does a person who commands a skill have a greater 
responsibility than the ordinary person for developing a 
character that is also admirable? Why or why not? 


2. Cliques 


Have you, in your own school, ever known a snobbish, 
exclusive group—or clique—such as De Parma’s? Why do 
you think some students enjoy being members of such 
minorities? Because they are weak people who need some- 
one to follow? Because they are the superior students, and 
naturally seek each other out? What about the leader of a 
clique? Is he apt to be a naturally strong person? Or is he a 
weak person who needs the flattery and support of others? 


C. Between the Lines 


1. A Paradox 

We find an example of a paradox when Lafleur tells De 
Parma, “Fighting is against my principles, which makes it 
necessary for me to fight you.” A paradox is a “seeming con- 
tradiction”; two ideas that seem to be opposed to each other 
are joined together. Usually there is some reason why these 
two ideas are not so different as they appear to be at first. 
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a. What are the two seemingly opposite ideas expressed 
in this quotation? 

b. Is there any reason why these two ideas were not really 
contradictory in Lafleur’s situation? If so, what? 


2. Fine art 


When does a skill or an ability become an art? Is art some- 
thing that is restricted to areas of music, painting, etc., or is 
it also possible to reach the level of art in such varied fields 
as cookery, athletics, mechanics, personal relations, etc.? 

Lafleur poses this question to his students: “Is the mastery 
of a fine art worth the trouble?” Can you justify the mastery 
of some skill, even when it may have no practical use? Or do 
you think that an art like swordsmanship, which has no 
practical value, is a waste of time? Discuss Lafleur’s own 
answer to his question—“To understand . . . how near to 
perfection human beings dare to reach is worth any trouble.” 


Rain on the Wind (p. 22) 
A. Quick Quiz 


1. Identify the quotations in List A by giving the letter 
of the character in List B to whom the quotation refers. 


List A 


__1. “If he thought boys might be inclined to be back- 
ward or troublesome, they always came to the top of the 
class where they could come under the lash of his tongue 
and eye and whatever else was handy.” 

_2. “He was very earnest and nervous and always 
hopped from one foot to another and his chin was pointed.” 

__3,. “She read for them from the book .. . she hadn't 
gone very far when her hearers became very quiet. . . .” 

__4. “‘Well,’ she said, ‘sure the skin never matters. It’s 
just what's inside the skin that does,’ ” 

__5. “A lot of pictures flashed through his mind, boys 
fighting by a river and mackerel in the dust. Open jaws 
shouting “Turkey-Face.’ . . .” 


List B 


a. Mico, remembering scenes from his childhood. 

b. Maeve, Mico’s sweetheart. 

c. Big Micil, Mico’s father. 

d. Pa, the wise old man who was Mico’s schoolteacher. 
e. Twacky, one of Mico’s friends. 

f. Jo, whom the boys met on the island. 


2. Write opposite each of the following quotations in 
List A the letter of the incident in List B to which each re- 
fers. 


List A 


_1. “Where the fire threw light they could see a heaving 
mass of brown bodies and now and again the glint of the 
white teeth... .” 

__2. “He looked closely into the pool and he saw an- 
other face in there with him.” 

__8. “‘Gran,’ said Mico, ‘I’m goin’ on the most fateful 
journey of me life, so I am.’” 

__4. “The poor, black boat, groaning and tumbling and 
suffering, answered him, “You are killing me, Mico. What 
have I done that you should do this to me?’” 


__5. “He saw the slim figure in the rain and the wind 
and the lightning flashing. . . . The coat had fallen from her 
shoulders and she stood there. . . .” 


List B 


a. Maeve is waiting for Mico as he returns safely from 
his perilous escapade at sea. 

b. Jo and the boys are trapped on the island by a swarm 
of rats. 

cé Mico has recklessly taken his boat out to sea in a 
storm, after finding Maeve on a date with Tommy. 


d. Mico meets Maeve for the first time. 
e. Mico sets off to see Maeve and ask her to marry him. 
f. A school of mackerel has just been sighted. 


B. What Do You Think? 


“Mico had been sensitive about his mark. . . . Boys can 
be very cruel indeed and he could still hear the jeering cry 
of “Turkey face’ in his ears.” 

Have you ever known anyone who had a birthmark? 
Have you ever known anyone who had some other dis- 
figuring mark or handicap—a scar, bad skin, oversized nose 
or ears, etc.? Was this person made unhappy by his handi- 
cap? If so, in what way? Do you yourself have any physical 
characteristic which makes you self-conscious? 

Why do you think the boys used to jeer at Mico’s birth- 
mark? Because they were just immature children? Because 
they secretly envied Mico for such qualities as his strength 
and courage? What do you think of people who ridicule 
others for the traits or characteristics they were born with? 
Are they cruel? childish? amusing? 


Why did Mico mind his birthmark less as he grew older? 
Because he had become used to it? Because he found that 
it didn’t matter to people like Maeve, who were really worth 
caring about? Because people are always more sensitive 
about such things in their youth than they are later on? 
Do you think that most teen-agers worry more about their 
appearance than do those who are younger or older than 
they? 


C. Between the Lines 


“Ireland,” says Walter Macken, “is not an island of lepre- 
chauns, crocks of gold, and strong silent men gazing at the 
sea with Celtic twilight in their eyes.” 

1. Have you ever thought of Ireland in terms of lepre- 
chauns, crocks of gold? In what ways is Macken’s picture of 
Ireland different from this fairy-tale impression? 


2. Is it a common tendency for most of us to think of 
foreign countries in terms of such unrealistic symbols as the 
leprechaun and crock of gold? On a piece of paper, write 
down the associations you have with the following coun- 
tries: The Netherlands, China, England, India. (Example: 
The Netherlands—tulips, wooden shoes, dikes, skating, etc.) 
Do you think that your lists suggest true and balanced pic- 
tures of these countries? Make a similar list of associations 
you think people in other lands might have about the United 
States. How could you—or others—go about “filling in” your 
store of information about other lands? 
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should make him angry, he might try 
to hurt me or even take my sword away 
from me—like this.” In a movement so 
quick your eyé could hardly follow it, 
be Parma’s foil darted in from the side 
and out again, and the other fellow 
stood there with nothing in his hand. 

After the clique’s laughter had died 
down, I managed to make myself heard. 
“That’s a lie, De Parma!” I hollered at 
him. “He’s not afraid of you and he 
could beat you fencing left-handed if 
he wanted to!” 

De Parma spun around when I first 
called him a liar; then he saw it was me 
and he started walking slowly toward 
me, his foil still in his hand. 

I got set to run, but he said, “Wait a 
minute, you. I’m not going to hurt you. 
I just want you to deliver a message 
for me, little trained American. Listen.” 

He turned back to his clique for a 
second, and they quieted down at once. 

“Tell the fencing master,” he said 
slowly, so that nobody would miss it, 
“that De Parma would like to meet him 
in a match, a match without time limit— 
to a finish. Tell him I suggest next Fri- 
day afternoon, here in the gymnasium. 
If he refuses, we will all understand, 
won't we?” He turned around to the 
clique again, looking at them signifi- 
cantly. They grinned back at him. 


| WENT right to Lafleur’s, half elated 
and half worried over what I'd started, 
but he wasn’t there. His wife told me 
he'd already left on the train for Lau- 
sanne for his classes the next day. So | 
didn’t see him until Thursday evening. 
By that time everybody in the place 
knew about De Parma’s challenge. | 
found Lafleur down on his hands and 
knees in his little garden, fussing ab- 
sently with some bulbs. He couldn’t be- 
lieve I was serious. 

“But, Mitchell, a challenge?” he said. 
“It’s too absurd. I am an instructor; 
De Parma is my pupil. We cannot fight, 
fight a match, It would be—be ridicu- 
lous. The school doesn’t want its in- 
structors fighting matches with the boys. 
No, no.” 

“But everybody expects it now, mon- 
sieur,” I said. “They'll all think—” 

“Why should they expect it?” Lafleur 
demanded hotly. “I have told you all a 
hundred times that I am a fencing mas- 
ter, an artist, not a duelist. I am a 
peaceful man, not a warrior Fighting is 
stupid; it solves nothing.” 

After he’d said this, Lafleur bent 
down at once to his flower bed without 
looking at me. A new idea—really a 
brand-new idea—occurred to me. 

“You could beat De Parma, all right,” 
I said. “You could beat him without any 
trouble, couldn’t you?” 
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He jabbed into the flower bed with 
a trowel. The back of his neck and the 
one cheek I could see turned red. “That 
has nothing to do with it!” he said 
irritably. “It is a matter of principle.” 

I began to have a tight, sick feeling 
in my stomach. He poked apologetically 
in the dirt for a while. Then he said 
quietly, staring into the bed, “I think 
you should try to understand—if you are 
not still too young to understand—that 
my living, my family’s food and their 
safety depend upon my being a fencing 
master. I'm not such a young man, 
Mitchell. I must try to earn—to keep the 
respect of my students and of the 
school. I cannot afford to risk, for.some- 


He let the sentence dangle and looked 
up at me, his face pitifully eager. 

I couldn’t make myself look right at 
him. “But they'll say you're afraid of 
him!” I shouted. “If I tell them you 
won't fight De Parma, they'll say he 
won, they'll say he’s better! He'll say if 
he wants to see Claudine you won't 
dare stop him!” 

“Mitchell!” He rapped out my name 
like an explosion, but he still couldn’t 
entirely wipe the confusion off his face. 
He started shouting back, letting the 
trowel shake out of his hand. “Let them 
say I’m afraid! 1 don’t care what they 
say, you understand? You should never 
have started this, never, never! You 
don’t know what you're doing. You 
don’t have to tell them anything. Ill 
tell them myself. Do you understand 
me?” 

I could feel the hot, bitter choking in 
my throat, and I knew I was going to 
cry, so I just ran out of the yard. 

The De Parma clique sent a delega- 
tion to my room in the dormitory that 
night to get Lafleur’s answer. The 
spokesman was the boy from Michigan, 
I remember, and he spoke to me in 
English, which was forbidden. For 
some reason, that seemed to make it 
more serious to both of us. 

“How should I know what he’s going 
to do?” I said nastily. “Why should he 
tell me? He’s going to answer De Parma 
himself in class tomorrow.” 

They didn’t think that was a very 
good answer, but there wasn’t anything 
much they could do about it. 

I felt cheated and deserted. I had 
made Lafleur invincible, and he was not 
invincible. It was an exquisitely bitter 
lesson that taught me absolutely noth- 
ing. 


A: five minutes before two the next 
afternoon, Lafleur strode across the 
gravel courtyard toward the gymna- 
sium, as usual. There was a fresh white 
rose in the buttonhole of his seedy- 
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looking black overcoat, and he swung 
his sword cane as jauntily as ever. This 
was to be, his manner said to us all, just 
any old day like a hundred others. 
Nothing special about today. 

He changed promptly into his im- 
maculate fencing clothes and came into 
the gym on the dot of two. On three 
sides of the gymnasium were shallow 
banks of seats. Usually during fencing 
class they were empty. Today about 
fifty kids were jammed into them, look- 
ing sheepish and expectant, and very 
quiet for fifty kids. There was no pos- 
sible way for Lafleur to ignore them. 


H E saluted us as usual. “Messieurs,” 
he said, with the stylish flourish of his 
foil. We flourished back. “For some 
reason, our little class seems unusually 
popular today. Although I don’t under- 
sand it, I confess I'm flattered by it.” 
He turned toward the mob, speaking 
lightly. “I think, all the same, it’s only 
fair to warn our fencing enthusiasts 
that practicing the art of fencing, like 
practicing scales on a piano, can be 
tiresome for the observer. But, of 
course, you are all welcome to watch if 
it amuses you.” 

The boys in the bleachers only 
gawked at him, as though they hadn't 
quite understood what he'd said. La- 
deur turned back to us busily. “Now, 
then, in a line, if you please. Just as 
usual. A straight line, here in front of 
me. Quickly, please.” 

He planned to bluff it out. I couldn't 
believe it, couldn’t believe that even 
he thought he would get away with it. 
He made a gallant try. He walked 
down the line, where we all stood in 
the second position, criticizing, compli- 
menting. I took a quick look around 
for De Parma. He had stationed him- 
self at the extreme end of the line, 
where he stood erect, with the point of 
his foil on the floor in front of him, both 
hands resting on its hilt. He waited with 
an expression of infinite patience. 

Lafleur reached him at last, as he 
had to. “Now, Monsieur de Parma,” he 
said briskly, “in seconde, if you please.” 

De Parma didn’t move. “I have asked 
you a question, monsieur,” he said. He 
looked directly into Lafleur’s face with 
his beautiful, sadist’s eyes. “Will you be 
good enough to answer it?” 

“A question?” Lafleur tinkered busily 
with his foil. “Oh, you mean that non- 
sense about some sort of match? It's 
out of the question, of course. In 
seconde, if you—” 

“You refuse my offer, then?” 

“It’s not a question of refusing or 
accepting an offer, as you call it,” La- 
fleur said steadily. “This is a class. 
am an instructor, you are my pupil. I--’ 
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De Parma’s voice cut in like steel 
cutting butter. “But you do refuse?” 

Lafleur got very red in the face. For 
the first time in all the months I had 
watched him so closely, he looked awk- 
ward, standing there facing De Parma. 
“You're putting me in a very unfair 
position,” he said finally. 

From the De Parma clique, and even 
from some of the seats, there came a 
quiet sound as he said this, a muttering, 
miscellaneous sound of derision that 
swelled and died in a moment. 

Lafleur’s face grew tight. He didn’t 
turn around to where the sound had 
come from. “You have created a ludi- 
crous situation, Monsieur de Parma,” he 
said, trying to keep his voice calm. “You 
had no right to lead others to expect 
that I would—” 

“I took it to be my right,” De Parma 
interrupted, watching him, smiling with 
careful insolence, “as a gentleman and 
as the son of a gentleman. Perhaps I 
was wrong in assuming that you would 
recognize—” 

“I am your instructor!” Lafleur shout- 
ed, The fact that he had to shout it 
seemed to make the statement irrele- 
vant. 


D: PARM<A still stood like a statue, 
with his hands resting on the hilt of his 
foil. “Then you want me to accept your 
refusal?” he said softly, gently. 

Lafleur looked quickly around the 
room with the expression of a man 
trapped in a burning building. “Any- 
thing of the sort would be—would be 
against my principles.” 

“Ah yes, your principles,” De Parma 
repeated solemnly, but with his mock- 
ing laugh behind his voice. 

The derisive sound started to grow 
again, and Lafleur leaped desperately 
in to stop it. 

“However,” he said quickly, “how- 
ever, if you think it would instruct our 
visitors to watch us exchange a few 
conventional exercises, I have no ob- 
jection. Just as you choose. Parry in 
seconde, if you will.” 

De Parma smiled with the barest 
flicker of a glance toward his clique, 
and said nothing. They put on their 
masks and assumed their positions. La- 
fleur thrust methodically; De Parma 
parried. 

“Once again,” said Lafleur, in his 
businesslike, instructor’s voice. “Your 
blade a little higher, if you please. 
That's better. Again. Much better. Your 
left arm is well placed now. Again.” 

Suddenly De Parma returned in a 
different position. Lafleur just managed 
to deflect the thrust from his heart. 

He swallowed. “And that we call 
carte, or the fourth position,” he said, 


trying to make his voice sound like a 
man giving a lecture. “It is useful—” 

De Parma switched again. His foil 
ticked Lafleur’s sleeve. 

“Octave, or the eighth position, 
which you have just seen, is less com- 
mon,” Lafleur said, clinging to his 
crumbling ledge. “For purposes of as- 
sault, octave is—” 

“Qctave seems also more difficult to 
parry among the Swiss,” De Parma in- 
terrupted, an open taunt in his voice 
now. “Perhaps the same is true of sixte.” 
He lunged viciously as he spoke. La- 
fleur barely turned the lunge aside. 

“Your wrist bent a trifle more, mon- 
sieur. Your—your left palm—” 

“It may be that the cows and the 
cheese in this country,” De Parma con- 
tinued, talking louder, pressing in more 
quickly, “keep the people too full to 
fight. Or is it that so much peace has 
made them forget how to fight? Does 
too much peace take away courage, or 
does it make fear?” 

Lafleur only clamped his jaws tight 
together. A couple of stifled, unpleas- 
ant sniggers came out of the quiet. 

Then, as Lafleur defended himself, I 
could see that his harassed eyes behind 
his wire mask were flicking hurriedly 
from face to face around the gymna- 
sium. I didn’t understand what he was 
about, but mechanically my glance 
darted after his. 

Every face in the room was a tense 
mask of concentration. But, beyond the 
common excitement, some faces—some 
few faces even outside of De Parma’s 
clique—had in them an overlay of 
cruelty, a kind of merciless blood-cry 
for conquest of the weak by the strong. 
The faces were like a reproduction of 
De Parma’s own—an insidiously spread- 
ing reproduction. They gave me an icy, 
wet feeling on my back, the faces 
watching Lafleur. 

Then, very suddenly, everything 
changed. Lafleur jerked his eyes away 
from the faces and took two long fast 
strides backward out of range and 
dropped his foil. He took off his mask, 
and his face was deathly white. He 
stood stiff as a ramrod, his black eyes 
staring like gleaming lumps of coal. 
The foil in his right hand quivered 
just a little. 

“We hold our foils for very different 
reasons, Monsieur de Parma,” he said, 
very quietly. “I do not like your reason. 
I don't like it when I find it in you or 
in things larger than you. I am an artist 
and a peaceful man, but you despise 
peace. Fighting is against my princi- 
ples, which makes it necessary for me 
to fight you. Unmask, if you please.” 

De Parma snapped off his mask and 
spun it across the gymnasium floor. He 
had a wild look, a crazily cunning look 


about him now. He grinned around at 
his clique for a second and then fell 
on guard. “At the fencing master’s con- 
venience,” he said. 

Lafleur raised his foil with precision. 
Its tip, still quivering slightly, was the 
only outward sign of what he was feel- 
ing, but he was an entirely different 
man from the one I had known. Some- 
how he’d thrown everything out of 
himself but one thing. There wasn’t an 
ounce of fear in him now. I gloried in 
him—and was aware of a jarring sense 
of danger for him. “Begin,” he said. 

Their blades rasped and hissed to- 
gether. The sound, with the stamp of 
their feet and their heavy breathing, 
filled the gymnasium. Nearly half a 
minute passed, in which they felt their 
way, feinting, groping, testing, each 
weighing the other’s anger through the 
touch of his hand. 


I expected De Parma to charge in 
with the brazenness he showed in ev- 
erything else. But he was holding back, 
circling round and round Lafleur, con- 
stantly changing his guard and his 
ground, never advancing. It was La- 
fleur’s face that finally told me what 
De Parma was up to. He knew Lafleur 
was spotting him thirty years and he 
meant to make use of every one of 
them. He had counted on those years, 
as I had not. 

After three minutes, anybody could 
see that his tactics were working. La- 
fleur's face was already washed with 
sweat. His shoulders heaved very rap- 
idly. But there was no change in the 
perfect rhythm of his style. He was the 
fencing master still, a part of«him still 
conscious of the beauty of his art. 
Watching him, holding in my breath, it 
occurred to me suddenly that Lafleur 
had probably never before in his life 
really thought of a fencing foil as a 
weapon of combat. 

At last he seemed to realize that he 
must carry the fight to De Parma, or 
beat himself. He realized it late, and as 
though the discovery surprised him. He 
was the better fencer and he knew it, 
but he had let precious minutes pare 
away his advantage. 

Now he opened his guard, almost 
carelessly, it seemed, offering a tempt- 
ing target. De Parma bit, lunged for- 
ward violently and nearly lost his bal- 
ance when his foil touched nothing. 
Lafleur’s riposte came like lightning in 
two thrusts—one a feint, the other 
meant to go home—but De Parma was 
back on his left foot in time to judge 
the second one for what it was. He 
slashed out at it with the edge of his 
blade and touched it in time to move it 
a few inches before it landed. It caught 
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the top of his shoulder and licked 
over it. 

An expectant gasp went up in the 
place. 

But instead of rushing in for a kill, 
Lafleur began to give ground. I couldn't 
understand what had happend to him. 
It was infuriating. He was letting him- 
self be forced back and back, half step 
by half step. De Parma pushed forward 
eagerly now, trying by sheer speed and 
energy to get past Lafleur’s expert 
guard. There was a tremendous waste 
of motion in De Parma’s attacks and a 
lack of economy in his recoveries, but 
you could see that his stamina would 
allow him these luxuries. 

Together they moved halfway across 
the gymnasium, Lafleur backing, De 
Parma advancing. They reached the 
wall. Lafleur felt for it and touched it 
with his heel. Then, suddenly, he made 
three dazzling flank attacks from the 
right. De Parma side-stepped each one, 
and when they had passed, he saw that 
he and Lafleur had changed places. In- 
stead of pursuing, De Parma saw now 
that he had been led. He stood with his 
back to the wall, and Lafleur stood in 
front of him, his feet planted in a pe- 
culiarly stationary position. 


D. PARMA’S face tightened with 
rage, and he burst out at Lafleur with a 
furious assault, attacking from all sides, 
agile and swift, breathing through his 
mouth, his lips drawn back away from 
his teeth, 

Lafleur stood his ground, the air 
around him full of the darting tongues 
of De Parma’s foil, parrying thrust after 
thrust. He worked like a machine. 
There was certainly not much left of 
him as a man, as the dapper, gentle, 
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fencing master. It made you want to 
cry. He looked a hundred years old. He 
couldn’t breathe any more, but only 
panted like an exhausted dog, making 
a little gasping sound as he gulped 
in each mouthful of precious air. His 
imperial and his jaunty mustaches had 
drooped, and the sweat that dropped 
from them splotched and smeared 
across his canvas jacket. His face was 
the color of putty. 

And still he fought on, twisting, dart- 
ing, plunging, the experience of a de- 
voted lifetime making him the master 
of his weapon. From first to last he 
made no movement, half dead as he 
was, that hadn’t in it the memory of the 
expert’s grace. No matter where or how 
fast or how often or in what sequence 
De Parma thrust, Lafleur’s foil seemed 
always to be there an instant before, 
parrying, parrying. De Parma was like 
a maniac, slashing, charging, near the 
edge of control. His temper snapped, 
with a kind of guttural, growling sound 
in his throat, and he began to make 
mistakes. 

You could tell it was nearly over 
then. 

The more wildly De Parma lunged, 
the more easily Lafleur deflected his 
foil. With a sudden rush, De Parma, 
trying to finish it, made a huge thrust, 
lunging far forward from the waist, 
grunting with the effort. Like a striking 
snake, Lafleur’s blade whipped under, 
parrying in prime, and, while De Parma 
was trying to get on guard again, darted 
upward and bent into a semicircle on 
De Parma’s scarlet heart. 

Seven minutes had passed since they 
had begun. 

De Parma threw his foil down on the 
floor. We all began to shout like crazy 
people. 














Lafleur turned and marched unstead- 
ily off the floor toward his dressing 
room, using his foil every third step, 
the way an old man uses a cane. 


Ox Tuesday Lafleur came to his 
fencing class on the dot of two. I don’t 
know what we expected, but he looked 
no different from the way he had al- 
ways looked—neither better nor worse, 
but exactly the same. He had a fresh 
flower in his buttonhole; his mustache 
and imperial were spruce and jaunty 
again; his walk was springy. When he 
saw that the size of his class had almost 
doubled since the last one, he only 
smiled his grave smile. De Parma wasn’t 
there, nor were many of his clique. 

Lafleur formed us in a line as he al- 
ways did. It took a minute to realize 
that everything was to be just as it had 
always been. He had fought for a mo- 
ment like an inspired demon because 
he had felt he had to fight, but nothing 
had changed him. He was the same 
man before, the same man after. He 
would, always be Lafleur the fencing 
master, instructor in a classic art. 

He moved slowly down the line of 
his pupils, going about his real business 
in the world, smiling a little, his head 
cocked critically, his voice encouraging, 
warm with interest. “Elbow in, close 
to the waist. Better, that’s better. Now, 
again. Excellent. Lightly, Mitchell, al- 
ways lightly. Don’t crush it. Hold your 
weapon always as you would hold a 
captive bird... .” 

That's about all, | guess. Except that 
De Parma never came back to the class, 
and after Christmas we heard he had 
transferred to another school. 

The last time I saw Lafleur was at 
the very end of the spring term the 
next year. He asked me to come to his 
house one afternoon, and it turned out 
to be a sort of engagement party for 
Claudine. She looked wonderfully 
beautiful and happy. She was going to 
marry a nice-looking young fellow, a 
Swiss, a chemist I think he was, at one 
ot the chocolate factories near Vevey. 

Lafleur was having a great time at 
the party, passing around plates of 
cakes and listening to people praise his 
daughter, and taking me, and every- 
body who would go, out to the garden. 
He was anxious to see that everybody 
was having a good time. 

De Parma, as I told you I saw in the 
newspaper, was shot through the head 
by a democratic revolutionary while he 
was having breakfast on his terrace the 
other day. It would have been more 
poetic if it had been a sword, but I 
suppose you can’t expect everything to 
come out just so, even in a story. 
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Young Voices SELECTIONS CONTRIBUTED BY STUDENT WRITERS 


An Evening on Fawn River 


THE 1951 river-spearing season was 
just around the corner, and for days we 
had been making last-minute prepara- 
tions, On May Ist, opening night of the 
season, we were ready. 

We had decided to try the Fawn 
River “mill pond.” Arriving at the boat 
landing at about a half-hour before sun- 
set, we discovered that we were first in 
line for the trip to the pond, a mile up- 
stream from the landing. 

Fifteen minutes later we were on the 
water. John’s old Evinrude labored 
against the current, and we chugged 
slowly upstream. Five hundred yards 
ahead of us lay the first turn in the 
river. Once around it, the landing and 
boat docks passed out of sight, as, for 
that matter, did every other sign of 
civilization. All around us spread a vast 
expanse of swamp-land, broken only by 
the river winding its way through the 
dense undergrowth, 

As the sky gradually turned from 
blue to dull grey, the air grew chilly. 
Duke lit our “jack.” A jack is a lighting 
arrangement, consisting of two powerful 
gasoline lanterns mounted in front of 
the boat on a special platform, with a 
chrome-plated reflector directly behind 
the two lanterns, enabling one to direct 


Water color by Martha Berkeimer, Hunt- 
ington (W.Va.) High, won national hon- 
or in the 1952 Scholastic Art Awards. 


as much light as possible on the river 
bed. The lanterns burst into flame im- 
mediately, and presently commenced to 
burn steadily, throwing out brilliant 
light. The burning gasoline smelled 
sweet and pungent; the large chrome 
reflector threw off pleasant heat waves 
as we moved upstream. 

Five minutes later, clouds of mists 
and vapor concealed the surface of the 
river but also revealed coves and back- 
waters not visible by day. Presently we 
saw small tributaries and filmy back- 
waters breaking through the barrier of 
the swamp vegetation that surrounded 
us. One particular still-water cove at the 
edge of the current harbored a school 
of motionless garfish. They seemed to 
materialize out of nowhere; because of 
their excellent camouflage they blended 
perfectly with the background of mud 
and seaweed. At our approach, they 
scattered in every direction, disappear- 
ing as suddenly as they had come into 
view—leaving not a ripple behind them. 

The heavy water vapor completely 
encircled us now and total darkness was 
fast closing in. Occasionally we could 
see a dead tree overhanging the river, 
trailing streamers of dead moss from its 
bare branches. The trees looked white 
and eerie in the lantern light, casting 
weird shadows on the water as we slid 
by. Across the river a muskrat worked 
feverishly on a pile of rotten twigs; 
glancing at us only a moment, he re- 
turned to his work, apparently not in- 
terested in the intruders. A few yards 
ahead of us a frisky pike broke the sur- 
face, sending violent ripples across the 
otherwise silent water. Then we could 
see him slithering toward the bottom. 

As darkness descended, frogs began 
to croak and nocturnal fish to appear. 
Our jack afforded us a better view of 
the bottom than direct sunlight could 
have done, It was like looking into a 
glass of crystal-clear water. The bottom 
at this point was sandy, although a few 
yards ahead it might be muddy, cov- 
ered with seaweed or roots. One thing 
was certain; the bottom was extremely 
variable. 

Around another turn in the winding 
river, we spotted a large dog-fish lying 
in the shallows, partially hidden by a 
cluster of lily-pads. John cut the engine 
and let the boat drift toward shore. The 
fish was beautifully distinct in the bril- 
liant light from our jack. Cautiously 


easing the spear-tip below the surface, 
Duke drove it home, maintained his bal- 
ance, and braced for the struggle that 
would follow. The dog-fish fought vio- 
lently to free himself from the sharp 
barbs of the limber twelve-foot shaft, 
but the spear was securely imbedded in 
his thick body. Duke was struggling to 
keep his balance while the fish churned 
the surface, spraying us thoroughly in 
his fight for survival. Eventually he 
tired enough for Duke to draw him up 
alongside the boat, but he was still full 
of fight. Apparently trying to smash the 
plywood boat to pieces, he repeatedly 
banged his powerful body against the 
side of the boat until he was subdued 
by a blow from the oar. 

Presently the river widened and we 
entered the “mill pond,” a moderately 
shallow body of water comparable in 
size to Grey Lake. The pond is sup- 
posedly caused by the varying currents 
at this point of the river. It is a veritable 
fisherman’s paradise and affords excel- 
lent duck hunting. 

Our lanterns cast a golden glow on 
the shores of the pond, revealing grace- 
ful pine trees, cat-tails swaying in the 
ever-present river breeze, a flock of wild 
geese rising from the water at our ap- 
proach. The entire scene was one of 
wild beauty; here was a close-up of 
nature. And before us the water was 
teeming with fish. 


James Krebser 
Sturgis (Mich.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mildred Britton 


One Must Dance tothe 
Tune That Is Played 


“OH yes, I would, thank you.” 

The night was fresh, and through the 
opened French doors the soft music and 
muffled laughter floated out on the cool 
night breeze. 

“You dance like a dream,” he whis 
pered warmly into my ear. 

“TI feel like one,” I laughed back. 

“Oh Claire, don’t tease me... .” 

“May I cut in?” A tall, good-looking 
boy tapped his arm. 

“But, Jack . . .” the first boy argued. 

“Sorry, Bill.” He slid his arm around 
my waist and held me too close. 

“Claire, you're the most beautiful girl 
here tonight. I haven’t had a chance to 
tell you so yet, with all those others 
around you.” 

He was right. I did look beautiful, 
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and I felt sure of myself as I glided 
lightly over the floor. It seemed as if the 
dimly lit couples whizzing by were all 
part of a dream. 

Oh, how strange, I thought to my- 
self. That girl sitting all alone in the 
corner reminds me of someone, and yet 
—I can’t be sure. Who... who. . . . No, 
it can’t be. How silly to think she looks 
like me! 

“Are you trying to make up for lost 
time now?” I teased back. 

The music ended, but he held ine 
even tighter. I slid my hands over the 
roughness of his jacket to his chest and 
pushed him gently away. Then another 
boy started toward us and two more 
after him. 

“Claire, I signed your bid for this 
dance,” the first one called as he ap- 
proached, 

“No, I'm going to dance with her 
now,” one of the others interrupted. 

“How about going out on the terrace 
with me, Claire? You must be tired from 
all this attention,” a voice said sooth- 
ingly from behind me. 

I turned my head to see a smiling 
face and dancing brown eyes looking 
cown at me. He was very good looking. 

I slipped my hand through his arm 
and smiled back, “Lead on, Sir Gala- 
had.” 

I didn’t know his name, but he ap- 
pealed to me. He was the type girls 
dream about. 

The air was light and cool and for a 
moment I was dizzy from the change. 
The green golf links seemed to roll out 
from the country club like waves on a 
sea. 

He put his hand on my shoulder, and 
it was warm. “You're cold,” he said 
softly. “Do you want to go back to 
dance?” 
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Welcome, Student Writers! 


We think you'll enjoy the selections 
in this month’s “Young Voices.” And if 
you're interested in seeing your work 
published here, you may also pick up 
some helpful hints. 

Experience—personal, every-day ex- 
perience—is the material from which 
these successful pieces of writing were 
constructed. 

Jim Krebser, in “An Evening on Fawn 
River,” invites his reader to experience 
first-hand the sights and adventures of 
a spear-fishing trip. 

Mary Lou Wirth has chosen as her 
setting the kind of school dance with 
which each of you is undoubtedly 
familiar. Her story, “One Must Dance 
to the Tune That Is Played,” won Mary 
Lou an Honorable Mention in the 1952 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 

Even Harriet Sherf's imaginative 
poem, “Reverie,” sets off on its flight of 
fancy from the familiar departure point 
of an old, crumbling house. 


In other words, all around each of us 
—right in the middle of what may seem 
a perfectly ordinary existence—are in- 
numerable topics for creative writing. 
You don’t have to “dream up” unusual 
settings or characters. A daily walk to 
school, the boy who sits across from you 
in English, even your own house, may 
contain the seeds for a story, poem, 
sketch, or essay that will win you a 
place in “Young Voices.” How about it? 

Contributions should be sent to 
“Young Voices” Editor, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. If you wish your manuscript 
returned, enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. All material pub- 
lished in “Young Voices” is automati- 
cally eligible for the 1953 Scholastic 
Writing Awards, about which we'll soon 
be telling you more. And each month 
from now on, we'll publish the names 
of students who deserve special “bou- 
quets” for their work. 

Let’s hear from you! 

Tue Eprrors 





I didn’t answer. I was afraid if I did, 
I would break the spell. 

He spoke again. “Do you want to 
dance?” This time the deep tone was 
gone and in its place was the undevel- 
oped pitch of a boy not yet the age of 
maturity. It came again. “Claire, do you 
want to dance?” 

I raised my eyes to his and saw an 
acne-covered face and _ horn-rimmed 
glasses. It came back to me slowly at 
first—then I remembered. I was sitting 
there, alone. I had only been dreaming. 


> 


Transparent water color by Richard Arneson, from Peabody High Schooi, Pitts- 
bburgh, Pa., was awarded a national honor in the 1952 Scholastic Art Awords. 
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I had seen this boy betore who was 
now standing in front of me—looking at 
me. I had known him all my life. He 
was Laurence Hadly, the only one who 
ever asked me to dance, and I hated 
him for it. 

“Oh yes, | would, thank you.” 


Mary Lou Wirth 
Fremont H.S. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Teacher, Mary Petty 


Reverie 


The house on the hill is empty tonight, 

Crested with fallen snow, 

And gone are the dancers who reeled 
there tonight, 

Gone are the stars below, 

Lost in the fleecy, peppermint clouds 

Of continents, foreign and far, 

Where the ballet flight is eternal night, 

And the islands of yesterday are. 


The house on the hill is afraid tonight, 

Haunted by gaiety lost, 

Barren of tone, in a world alone, 

And crisped with tomorrow’s frost. 

And the night has fled through the 
gates ahead, 

Deserting the isle of dawn. 

For, the house on the hill stands alone, 
and will, 

Where the dreams of tonight are gone. 


Harriet Sherf 


Fairfax H.S. 
los Angeles, Calif. 





N the screen version of Sir Walter Scott’s famous novel, Ivanhoe, 

MGM brings us a colorful spectacle of medieval pageantry—complete 
with the flash of armor and the clash of arms. Filmed in modern 
Britain, the tale takes place in the early 13th century when England 
was torn with strife between Normans and Saxons and mystified by 
the sudden disappearance of her warrior king, Richard the Lion- 
hearted, during his homeward march from the Third Crusade. In 
Scott’s romantic tale, it is a young Saxon knight, Sir Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe, who wanders through Europe disguised as a minstrel and 
learns that Richard is being held for ransom by Austria and that 
Richard’s brother Prince John is denying the ransom and conspiring 
to seize the throne. Returning to England, Ivanhoe rallies Richard’s 
followers and ultimately raises the ransom that frees his king. 
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As an unknown Black Knight, lvanhoe defends the honor of King 


Richard and the Saxons by unhorsing four of the five Norman cham- 
pions; he falls, however, before Bois-Guilbert (George Sanders). 


Robert Taylor plays Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe 
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Searching ransom for King Richard and 
armor and a horse to defend Richard's 
cause in a tournament, Ivanhoe visits 
Isaac of York. Isaac’s daughter Rebecca 
(Elizabeth Taylor), above, gives Ivan- 
hoe her jewels to buy horse and armor. 





For queen of the tournament, the Black Knight . ‘ 
crowns the Saxon beauty Rowena (Joan Fontaine), The wounded Ivanhoe is taken to Isaac’s house where Rebecca tends 


the ward of his father, Cedric (Finlay Currie). him. Prince John plots to capture him and imprisons Cedric, Ro- 
wena, Isaac, and Rebecca. Saxons storm the castle, free all but 
Rebecca who is carried off to court as hostage by Bois-Guilbert. 


Prince John sentences Rebecca to be burned as a witch, despite protests 
even from Bois-Guilbert. lvanhoe challenges the judgment, demands trial- 
by-combat. Prince John maliciously names Bois-Guilbert to fight Ivanhoe. 


Rebecca and Rowena, the two rivals for 
lvanhoe’s love, meet after the combat. Re- 
becca gracefully concedes to Ivanhoe’s 
choice of Rowena. And with Richard's re- 
turn Normans and Saxons are again united. 


With the murderous weapons of battle-axe and mace-and-chain, 
Ivanhoe and Bois-Guilbert come to grips over Rebecca's fate. 
Ivanhoe triumphs, but escapes Prince John’s wrath only by the 
timely arrival of King Richard, whose ransom has now been paid. 





By DEEMS TAYLOR Noted composer, critic, and author 


He was heartless and disloyal, conceited and selfish— 


but he was true to the one friend he had 


with a head too big for his body. 
His nerves were bad. He had skin 
trouble. It was agony for him to wear 
anything next to his skin coarser than 
silk. And he had delusions of grandeur. 
He was a monster of conceit. Never 
for one minute did he look at the 
world or at people, except in relation 
to himself. He was not only the most 
important person in the world, to him- 
self; in his own eyes he was the only 
person who existed. To hear him talk, 
he was Shakespeare, and Beethoven, 
and Plato, rolled into one. And you 
would have had no difficulty in hear- 
ing him talk. He was one of the most 
exhausting conversationalists that ever 
lived. An evening with him was an 
evening spent in listening to a mono- 
logue. Sometimes he was brilliant; 
sometimes he was maddeningly tire- 
some. But whether he was being bril- 
liant or dull, he had one sole topic 
of conversation: himself. 


Right, Willy-Nilly 


He had a mania for being in the 
right. The slightest hint of disagree- 
ment, from anyone, on the most trivial 
point, was enough to set him off on a 
harangue that might last for hours, 
in which he proved himself right in so 
many ways, and with such exhausting 
volubility, that in the end his hearer, 
stunned and deafened, would agree 
with him, for the sake of peace. 

He had theories about almost any 
subject under the sun, and in support 
of these theories he wrote pamphlets, 
letters, books thousands upon 
thousands of words. He not only wrote 
these things, and published them— 
usually at somebody else’s expense— 
but he would sit and read them aloud, 
for hours, to his friends and his family. 

He wrote operas; and no sooner did 
he have the synopsis of a story, but 
he would invite—or rather summon—a 
crowd of his friends to his house and 
read it aloud to them. Not for criticism. 
For applause. He played the piano like 
a composer, in the worst sense of what 


H. WAS an undersized little man, 


Reprinted by permission from Of Men 
and Music, by Deems Taylor, published by 
Simon and Schuster. Copyright 1937 by 
Deems Taylor. 


that implies, and he would sit down 
at the piano before parties that in- 
cluded some of the finest pianists of 
his time, and play for them, by the 
hours—his own music, needless to say. 


A Six-year-old 


He had the emotional stability of a 
six-year-old child. When he felt out 
of sorts, he would rave and stamp, or 
sink into gloom and talk darkly of 
going to the East to end his days as a 
Buddhist monk. Ten minutes later, 
when something pleased him, he would 
rush out of doors and run around the 
garden, or jump up and down on the 
sofa, or stand on his head. He could 
be grief-stricken over the death of a 
pet dog, and he could be callous and 
heartless to a degree that would have 
made a Roman emperor shudder. 

He was almost innocent of any sense 
of responsibility. Not only did he seem 
incapable of supporting himself, but 
it never occurred to him that he was 
under any obligation to do so. He was 
convinced that the world owed him a 
living. In support of this belief, he 
borrowed money from everybody who 
was good for a loan—men, women, 
friends, or strangers, I have found no 
record of his ever paying or repaying 
money to anyone who did not have a 
legal claim. 

What money he could lay his hands 
on he spent like an Indian rajah. The 
mere prospect of a performance of one 
of his operas was enough to set him 
to running up bills amounting to ten 
times the amount of his prospective 
royalties. On an income that would 
reduce a more scrupulous man to doing 
his own laundry, he would keep two 
servants, 

He was completely selfish in his per- 
sonal relationships. His liking for his 
friends was measured solely by the 
completeness of their devotion to him, 
or by their usefulness to him, whether 
financial or artistic. The minute they 
failed him—even by so much as re- 
fusing a dinner invitation—or began to 
lessen in usefulness, he cast them off 
without a second thought. At the end 
of his life he had exactly one friend 
left whom he had known even in mid- 
dle age. 

He had a genius for making ene- 


mies. He would insult a man who dis- 
agreed with him about the weather. 
He would pull endless wires in order 
to meet some man who admired his 
work, and was able and anxious to be 
of use to him—and would proceed to 
make a mortal enemy of him with some 
idiotic and wholly uncalled-for exhibi- 
tion of arrogance and bad manners. 


The name of this monster was Rich- 
ard Wagner. Everything that I have 
said about him you can find on record 
—in newspapers, in police reports, in 
the testimony of people who knew him, 
in his own letters, between the lines 
of his autobiography. And the curious 
thing about this record is that it 
doesn’t matter in the least. 

Because this undersized, sickly, dis- 
agreeable, fascinating little man was 
right all the time. The joke was on us. 
He was one of the world’s great drama- 
tists; he was a great thinker; he was 
one of the most stupendous musical 
geniuses, that, up to now, the world 
has ever seen. 

Think of the luxury with which for 
a time, at deast, fate rewarded Na- 
poleon, the man who ruined France 
and looted Europe, and then perhaps 
you will agree that a few thousand 
dollars worth of debts were not too 
heavy a price for the Ring trilogy. 

What if he was faithless to his 
friends? He had one to whom he was 
faithful to the day of his death: Music. 
Not for a single moment did he ever 
compromise with what he believed, 
with what he dreamed. There is not a 
line of his music that could have been 
conceived by a little mind. There is 
greatness about his worst mistakes. 
Listening to his music, one does not 
forgive him for what he may or may 
not have been. It is a matter of being 
dumb with wonder that his poor brain 
and body didn’t burst under the tor- 
ment of the demon of creative energy 
that lived inside him, tearing, shrieking 
at him to write that music that was in 
him. 

The miracle is that what he did in 
the little space of seventy years could 
have been done at all, even by a great 
genius. Is it any wonder that he had 
no time to be a man? 
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Focus on Reading 


A Man of Peace (p. 4) 
A. Quick Quiz 


Cross out the words in parentheses which are not correct 
as they appear in the sentence. 

1. The boy who tells this story is (American, French). 

2. Lafleur looked upon swordsmanship as (a noble art, a 
means of conquering one’s enemies). 

3. Lafleur was proud of his native country, Switzerland, 
because it was (a peaceful, democratic nation; a rich and 
powerful country). 

4. Lafleur feared De Parma because (he thought De 
Parma was a better swordsman than himself, he felt that 
De Parma was the type of person whose greed for power is 
a threat to a peaceful world). 

5. Claudine was Lafleur’s (daughter, wife). 

6. Lafleur did not want to fight De Parma because (he 
thought De Parma was a more skillful fencer than he was, 
fighting was against his principles). 

7. De Parma’s followers among the students were (a 
small group of thoughtless hero-worshippers, most of the 
outstanding members of the school). 

8. Lafleur finally agreed to fight De Parma because (he 
felt that sometimes you must fight for a principle, even 
when that principle is peace; in his heart he really enjoyed 
a good fight). 

9. Having once broken his principles by fighting De Par- 
ma, Lafleur (now looked upon his sword as a weapon, was 
still a man of peace). 

10. In later life, De Parma (became a famous champion 
of democracy, was killed as a result of his anti-democratic 
activities). 


B. What Do You Think? 
1. Hero-Worship 


In this story Mitchell says: “I would have died for Lafleur. 
He had whatever it is the few people have who can do some- 
thing better than other people.” 

Have you ever admired someone because—like Lafleur— 
he could do something better than other people? What was 
it that he could do? How would you describe the quality 
that a person acquires from being able to do something 
better than others? Is it confidence? Leadership? Does it 
ever include humility? 

Is it enough for you that a person should be a skilled 
athlete, artist, entertainer, or some other kind of expert, in 


(Answers are in the Teacher Edition) 
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order for you to admire him? Or is there a difference be- 
tween admiring a person's skill and admiring the person 
himself? For what reasons—if at all—did you admire De 
Parma? Did you admire Lafleur? For what reasons? If you 
admire one more than the other, what are your reasons for 
doing so? 

Does a person who commands a skill have a greater 
responsibility than the ordinary person for developing a 
character that is also admirable? Why or why not? 


2. Cliques 


Have you, in your own school, ever known a snobbish, 
exclusive group—or clique—such as De Parma’s? Why do 
you think some students enjoy being members of such 
minorities? Because they are weak people who need some- 
one to follow? Because they are the superior students, and 
naturally seek each other out? What about the leader of a 
clique? Is he apt to be a naturally strong person? Or is he a 
weak person who needs the flattery and support of others? 


C. Between the Lines 
1. A Paradox 


We find an example of a paradox when Lafleur tells De 
“Fighting is against my principles, which makes it 
necessary for me to fight you.” A paradox is a “seeming con- 
’; two ideas that seem to be opposed to each other 


Parma, 


tradiction’ 
are joined together. 
two ideas are not so different as they appear to be at first. 


Usually there is some reason why these 
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A. John Kaunus in The Saturday Review of Literature 


“This Thesaurus is admirable, advantageous, beneficial, 
capital, choice, edifying, excellent, nonpareil, superb.” 





2-C 


a. What are the two seemingly opposite ideas expressed 
in this quotation? 


b. Is there any reason why these two ideas were not really 
contradictory in Lafleur’s situation? If so, what? 


2. Fine art 


When does a skill or an ability become an art? Is art some- 
thing that is restricted to areas of music, painting, etc., or is 
it also possible to reach the level of art in suck varied fields 
as cookery, athletics, mechanics, personal relations, etc.? 

Lafleur poses this question to his students: “Is the mastery 
of a fine art worth the trouble?” Can you justify the mastery 
of some skill, even when it may have no practical use? Or do 
you think that an art like swordsmanship, which has no 
practical value, is a waste of time? Discuss Lafleur’s own 
answer to his question—“To understand . . . how near to 
perfection human beings dare to reach is worth any trouble.” 


Rain on the Wind (p. 22) 
A. Quick Quiz 


1. Identify the quotations in List A by giving the letter 
of the character in List B to whom the quotation refers. 


List A 


—1. “If he thought boys might be inclined to be back- 
ward or troublesome, they always came to the top of the 
class where they could come under the lash of his tongue 
and eye and whatever else was handy.” 

__.2. “He was very earnest and nervous and always 
hopped from one foot to another and his chin was pointed.” 

3. “She read for them from the book .. . she hadn't 
gone very far when her hearers became very quiet. . . .” 

__4. “ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘sure the skin never matters. It’s 
just what's inside the skin that does.’” 

—.5. “A lot of pictures flashed through his mind, boys 
fighting by a river and mackerel in the dust. Open jaws 
shouting “Turkey-Face,’ . , .” 


List B 


. Mico, remembering scenes from his childhood. 
. Maeve, Mico’s sweetheart. 
. Big Micil, Mico’s father. 
. Pa, the wise old man who was Mico’s schoolteacher. 
. Twacky, one of Mico’s friends, 
Jo, whom the boys met on the island. 


2. Write opposite each of the following quotations in 
List A the letter of the incident in List B to which each re- 
fers. 


List A 


__.1. “Where the fire threw light they could see a heaving 
mass of brown bodies and now and again the glint of the 
white teeth, .. .” 

_2. “He looked closely into the: pool and he saw an- 
other face in there with him.” 

__3. “‘Gran,’ said Mico, ‘I'm goin’ on the most fateful 
journey of me life, so I am.” 

__4. “The poor, black boat, groaning and tumbling and 
suffering, answered him, “You are killing me, Mico. What 
have I done that you should do this to me?” 


—.5. “He saw the slim figure in the rain and the wind 
and the lightning flashing. . . . The coat had fallen from her 
shoulders and she stood there. . . .” 


List B 


a. Maeve is waiting for Mico as he returns safely from 
his perilous escapade at sea. 

b. Jo and the boys are trapped on the island by a swarm 
of rats. 

c. Mico has recklessly taken his boat out to sea in a 
storm, after finding Maeve on a date with Tommy. 


d. Mico meets Maeve for the first time. 
e. Mico sets off to see Maeve and ask her to marry him. 
f. A school of mackerel has just been sighted. 


B. What Do You Think? 


“Mico had been sensitive about his mark. . . . Boys can 
be very cruel indeed and he could still hear the jeering cry 
of ‘Turkey face’ in his ears.” 

Have you ever known anyone who had a birthmark? 
Have you ever known anyone who had some other dis- 
figuring mark or handicap—a scar, bad skin, oversized nose 
or ears, etc.P Was this person made unhappy by his handi- 
cap? If so, in what way? Do you yourself have any physical 
characteristic which makes you self-conscious? 

Why do you think the boys used to jeer at Mico’s birth- 
mark? Because they were just immature children? Because 
they secretly envied Mico for such qualities as his strength 
and courage? What do you think of people who ridicule 
others for the traits or characteristics they were born with? 
Are they cruel? childish? amusing? 


Why did Mico mind his birthmark less as he grew older? 
Because he had become used to it? Because he found that 
it didn’t matter to people like Maeve, who were really worth 
caring about? Because people are always more sensitive 
about such things in their youth than they are later on? 
Do you think that most teen-agers worry more about their 
appearance than do those who are younger or older than 
they? 


C. Between the Lines 


“Ireland,” says Walter Macken, “is not an island of lepre- 
chauns, crocks of gold, and strong silent men gazing at the 
sea with Celtic twilight in their eyes.” 

1. Have you ever thought of Ireland in terms of lepre- 
chauns, crocks of gold? In what ways is Macken’s picture of 
Ireland different from this fairy-tale impression? 

2. Is it a common tendency for most of us to think of 
tureign countries in terms of such unrealistic symbols as the 
leprechaun and crock of gold? On a piece of paper, write 
down the associations you have with the following coun- 
tries: The Netherlands, China, England, India. (Example: 
The Netherlands—tulips, wooden shoes, dikes, skating, etc.) 
Do you think that your lists suggest true and balanced pic- 
tures of these countries? Make a similar list of associations 
you think people in other lands might have about the United 
States. How could you—or others—go about “filling in” your 
store of information about other lands? 
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Have Fun with Words 
What's Your State of Mind? 


The words in this month’s vocabulary section describe a 
few of the many “states of mind” that human beings may 
experience. 


I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defini- 
tions in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Column II definitions opposite the number of the Column I 
word. Count 4 points for each correct answer. Total score: 


Column I Column II 


a. confused, fuddled 

. shrinkingly, fear- 
fully humble 
badgered, harried 

. courtesy marred by 
air of superiority 
yearning, wishing 
rueful distress 

. mad, deprived of 
reason 

. proud, overbearing 
mirth, jollity 
indrawn, inhibited 

. doubtful 
dominated by one 


. arrogant (p. 10, col. 1) 
. incredulous (p. 31, col. 3) 
. chagrin (p. 9, col. 1) 
. joviality (p. 3, col. 2) 
5. dubious (p. 7, col. 3) 
. derisive (p. 12, col. 1) 
. bemused (back cover, col. 1) 
. cringing (p. 30, col. 2) 
. demented (p. 27, col. 2) 


. possessed—mentally (p. 27, 


col, 2) 


. harassed (p. 12, col. 2) 

. restrained (back cover, co.. 1) 
. condescension (p. 8, col. 3) 
. wistful (p. 7, col. 3) 

. flustered (p. 9, col. 3) 


idea or feeling 


. unwilling to be- 


lieve, skeptical 


n. stupefied, puzzled 
. mocking, contempt- 


uous 


My score 


(Note: Each of these fifteen words was taken from this 
issue of Literary Cavalcade. You'll find the words used in 
the places indicated in parentheses in the Column I list. 
To make doubly sure you understand the words, check the 
ways in which they are used in the issue.) 


Put Words to Work 


Il. First, correct any mistakes you have made in Section I. 
Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the sentences 
below one word from Column I which best fits the meaning 


uj3ais 
Vv 


7) Crossword 


Puzzle 
Answer 


Sure, you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 4-C of Cav- 
alquiz. 
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Saxon in The Saturday Review of Literature 


“Don't say ‘curl,’ say ‘coil.’ ” 


indicated in parentheses. These meanings are synonyms of 
words in Section I. Six points for each sentence. Total: 90. 


1. George gave his approval to our 


plan. (uncertain) 





2. Barbara’s cheeks were flushed with 
(vegretful annoyance ) 





3. Bob cast many a glance at the 
swimming pool as he mowed the lawn. (longing) 








4. His lips curled in a smile of weary 
(superior kind of toleration) 





5. Mark’s unexpected arrival had us all 
(in a state of confusion) 


6. Miss Candlewood made her comment in a loud and 


voice. (haughty, lordly) 





7. After all that had happened that day, it was no wonder 


that Sadie looked 





(tired, beset) 


8. He stared at the newcomer like one 
(ruled by one emotion) 





9. Roger’s reaction was so violent that he seemed tem- 
| 


10. Little Mr. Harris greeted all of us with 
politeness. (fawning, over-humble) 


11. Our announcement was met with 
jeers. (disbelieving) 





attack from 





12. The umpire met with a 
the crowd. (scornful) 





13. After a time, Smith’s unflagging 
began to depress his friends. (gaiety, cheerfulness) 


14. In answer to the student’s quip, the teacher permit- 


ted herself a smile. (reserved, constrained) 








4-C 


15. The candidate's speech left us feeling. 


rather than informed. (dazed, baffled) 





My score____ 


Composition Capers 
As You Talk 


The use of direct conversation can lend realism and punch 
to a story such as Mary Lou Wirth’s “One Must Dance to 
the Tune That Is Played.” (“Young Voices,” p. 12). Mary 
Lou has also been wise in her choice of subject matter. She 
has chosen a situation familiar to her from her own experi- 
ence. Choose one of the following topics, or any other which 
is close to your own experience, and see whether you can 
develop it, with the help of direct dialogue. A typical be- 
ginning is suggested in connection with the first topic. 

1. A timid boy asking a girl for a date. 

“Say—uh—Marjorie?” 

“Yes?” The girl smiled impatiently at the boy who had 
stopped her in the corridor. 

“I've been—I— Say, do you like movies?” 
“Um—hum.” 

“Well, I was just thinking. I mean—do you like westerns, 
for instance?” 

2. A boy who wants to be a newspaper reporter day- 


dreaming about an “exclusive” interview with an important 
person. 

3. A girl who had hoped for the lead in a school play 
trying to be polite to the girl who was given it. 


Surprise! 


“The Monster” (p. 16) is a good example of the type of 
writing which depends for its effect upon the element of 
surprise. We are more than half-way through this essay 
before we know who Deems Taylor is talking about. 

The “surprise” technique is often an effective method of 
developing a theme. See what you can do with a biographi- 
cal essay using this technique. Here are some suggestions 
for an essay similar to “The Monster.” The subject is 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Pattern of early failures which marks his career: 

a. Drifted from one menial job to another in youth— 
hired man on a flatboat, rail splitter, store clerk. 

. 1832—unsuccessful in his bid for the legislature. 

», Business failure as part-owner of a store. 

. Unsuccessful lawyer. 
Military captain generally regarded as inefficient. 
1843—failure to be nominated for Congress. 

C heck the life of Abraham Lincoln. You can find further 
details that will build up the picture of a man who seemed 
to make a failure of everything he touched. 





Words Are Born 


@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) all have interesting origins. See how 
many of these starred words (there are 18) you can get. 
Allow yourself 3 points for each starred word and one point 
for each of the others. Add a bonus of 16 points if you get 
all the starred words right. If you get all the words, plus 
the bonus, you should have a total score of 100. Answers 
are on page 3C, but don’t look now. Wait until you have 
completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 














































































































. Soft, wet earth. . Title for a lady. 

. Closing word of a prayer, 2. Bring together. 
from a Hebrew “to 3. Metal form used in 
strengthen. stamping coins ( original- 

. The Greek god Pan is ly, aie given).” - 
at the root of this word . Greek word for “point” 
for sudden fright. means perfection. 

. The ice-cream . Blane tf 

. This word for “good- ee eee 
bye” means “to God” in . Government agent; liter- 

ally, one who is sent. 


French. : 
2. Makes a motion. . Requires, 
. Type of rodent. . This Latin word for 
5. Grain used in bread. “equal” is a mark that 
golfers try to meet. 


. Noble type of poem, as 
. This Indian word for a 


Keats’ “__ to a Nightin- 
gale.” sauce means a stew of 

. ee measure of rice and chicken 
te meaning “meas- 13. To plan. 

. Any sac in a body con- 16. Old form for “you. 
taining fluid matter. 19. Attempt. ee 
Railway (abbrev.). . Word for a “taxi” mean- 

2. ame ee f for calcium. ing “goat’s leap.” 
23. Word for woman, orig. *22. This word from the 
“one who kneads bread. Spanish is something 

3. This word for the Book one smokes. 
of Books originally meant 23. Fall behind. 

“papyrus. °9 oe ail 

. Honest —— Lincoln. 24. Nc adil aids ™ 

. Swampy tract of he ps itera y means to 
0. Swamp cause to bite. 

__. Whitney, inventor of 25. Thick (used of fog). 
cotton gin. 26. Abbreviation for “branch 

. Columbus's birthplace. office.” 

. Wait for. 27. The tower of Pisa 

. This word for a former *28. This French word means 
Russian ruler has the thes heat.” 
same origin as “Caesar.” Nat 

. Moneys paid to land- *30. phe 2 projection; from 
lords (originally, things ee ee arin 

iven). $2. Belonging to it. 

. fohabitant of Serbia, 34. You row with this, 

. East southeast (abbrev.). 36. Tiny. 
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Crystal Moment By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN . 


Once or twice this side of death 
Things can make one hold his breath. 


From my boyhood I remember 
A crystal moment of September. 


A wooded island rang with sounds 


Of church bells in the throats of hounds. 


A buck leaped out and took the tide 
With jewels flowing past each side. 


With his high head like a tree 
He swam within a yard of me. 


1 saw the golden drop of light 
In his eyes turned dark with fright. 


Fear made him lovely past belief, 
My heart was trembling like a leaf. 


He leaned towards the land and life 
With need upon him like a knife. 


In his wake the hot hounds churned, 
They stretched their muzzles out and yearned. 


They bayed no more, but swam and throbbed, 
Hunger drove them till they sobbed. 


Pursued, pursuers reached the shore 
And vanished. I saw nothing more. 


So they passed, a pageant such 
As only gods could witness much; 


I saw the forest’s holiness 


On him like a fierce caress. 


ABOUT THE POET... 


How do poems get “born”? Mr. 
Coffin lets us in on the secret of “Crys- 
tal Moment” in the book This Is My 
Best, edited by Whit Burnett. “One 
poem,” the poet tells us, “that came to 
me fierce and alive was a buck deer 
pursued by hounds across a bay. They 
swam right past my boat, near enough 
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Life and death upon one tether 
And running beautiful together. 


for me to reach out and touch them 
with an oar. But I did no such foolish 
thing, for though I was young then, I 
knew a poem when I saw one going 
by that close.” 

Mr. Coffin has drawn heavily on the 
sights and sounds and fragrances of his 
beloved Maine for much of his work, 
which fills more than thirty-seven vol- 
umes, In 1936 he was honored with 


the Pulitzer Prize for poetry, and for 
many years he has honored Scholastic 
Magazines by serving as one of the 
judges in the poetry classification of 
the annual Scholastic Writing Awards. 

“Crystal Moment” is reprinted here 
by permission of the author and pub- 
lisher from Collected Poems, by Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin, published by the 
Macmillan Company, copyright 1939. 
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A comedy—happy 
yet sad—about simple 
peasant folk of Mexico 


Fortunata 
Writes 
a Letter 


A One-Act Play 
By THEODORE APSTEIN 


CHARACTERS 
FORTUNATA 
Mareo, her husband 
A WE LL-Dressep GENTLEMAN 


The scene is the kitchen in a very 
small adobe house in a Middle Ameri- 
can town, the home of Fortunata and 
Mateo Gutierrez. 

Although there is an atmosphere of 
poverty here, the room is rather clean, 
considering that Mateo’s wife, Fortu- 
nata, does all the work herself. But, 
then, there are no children in this hum- 
ble household to make things untidy 

Mateo is an unassuming man in his 
fifties. The hot sun has wrinkled «nd 
toasted his copper-colored face. He 
wears old black trousers and a white 
shirt without a collar, but with a patch 
which shows its age. 

Mateo has just come in from the 
street. He takes off his straw hat and 
proceeds to lift the lid from one of the 
earthenware pots on the fire, then puts 
it down with disgust. Fortunata comes 
in carrying a pail of water which is too 
heavy for her. 

Fortunata is a small woman. Age has 
not been as kind to her as it has to 
her husband. Her fifty years show on 
her face and her body. 


Wood engraving by Howard Cook e 


FortunaTa: You are home, eh? 

MATEO: Si. 

Fortunata: And curious about my 
food? 

Mateo (drops the lid with a sneer): 
Ah! Your food! I was curious if you have 
a heart. (Fortunata says nothing. She 
empties some of the water from the pail 
into a cooking pot.) You made mole? 

FortunaTa: You can smell. 

Mateo: But what is mole without a 
chicken? 

FortTuNATA: You ask me? Mole with- 
out a chicken is a very hot sauce. 

Mateo: For dinner I get a very hot 
sauce! Hah! 

Fortunata: You will get tortillas, 
beans, rice and a very hot sauce. It is 
better than to have beans and rice with- 
out mole. 

Mateo: Maybe so, But with a chick- 
OR shin 
Fortunata: if you like a chicken so 
much, you will buy one maybe. (She 
goes on about her business at the stove.) 

Mateo: As I thought, you do not 
have a heart. (He goes to the patio 
door.) How many chickens you have 
out there? 

FortuNnATA: You can count them. 

Mateo: I do. One hundred and three. 
One hundred and three chickens; but I 
have to eat mole without meat. 


Courtesy of the Weyhe Gallery, New York 


Fortunata: It is no good to torture 
yourself like this, Mateo. For three 
months every night you tell me this, and 
every night I explain to you that you 
will not eat one of those chickens. 

Mateo: They are sacred maybe? 

Fortunata: No. I seld one to the 
Senora Ramirez today, and she will 
probably eat it. 

Mateo: Bueno—then why I cannot? 

Fortunata: If you pay me like 
Senora Ramirez, you have any 
chicken you like. 

Mateo: You know I have no money, 
Fortunata. On the first of the month | 
give you all I make. Today is the 
twelfth. 

FortrunaTa: You give to me all you 
make—except for what you drink away. 

Mateo: A man has to have some fun. 

FortuNata: Some day you will be 
sorry, Mateo. Dios, He watches you. 
(Outside a whistle blows.) You hear? 
(She rushes to the door and opens it.) 
It is only Pepe, the neighbor’s idiot boy. 
I think maybe the postman... . 

Mateo (laughing): The postman? 
Si, you wait for him many days now. 
Who you think will write you a letter? 

Fortunata (closing the door); I 
will not tell you who. But somebody 
will write me soon or he will hear from 
me again. 


can 
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Mateo (mocking her): Again, eh? 
You write once already? 

Fortunata (going back to the 
stove): Si, one letter. 

Mateo: In your old age you are be- 
coming a strange woman, Fortunata. 
You write letters, you bring chickens 
home from I do not know where... . 

Fortunata: Do not talk so much, 
and give this to the chickens. (She 
hands him a pan full of grain.) 

Mateo: The chickens get food—oh, 
so—but your husband he does not mat- 
ter. (Pushes the pan into the patio and 
comes back into the room.) 

Fortunata: You matter—as much as 
you deserve to matter, Mateo. You are 
a lazy old man. 

Mateo: From eight o'clock in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, 
every day, I work in the museum and 
you say I ami lazy! 

Fortunata: You work! You sit near 
the door and you sell tickets. Only half 
the time people get in free because you 
are asleep. 

Mateo: That is not true. 

Fortunata (her thoughts on her- 
self): Work is what I have to do. All 
my life. 

Mateo (pleading with her): Por 
favor, do not begin that. You have not 
talked about all your misery for a long 
time. 

Fortunata (indignant): But still I 
am miserable! (She starts setting the 
table.) My bones are sick in my back 
and in my arms. Still I must wake up 
before the sun is up. To make food for 
you before you go—to what you call 
your work, Ave Maria! And as soon as 
you go, I must think about your supper 
and to wash the floors and clothes . . . 

Mateo: And to take care of your 
chickens. Do not forget that! 

Fortunata (with a blissful smile): 
Ah, the chickens! 

Mateo: You are sick in your head, 
that is where you are sick, Fortunata. 
And one other thing; if the police find 
out—about the chickens—they will think 
you are a thief. Fortunata, where do 
you get the chickens? 

Fortunata: If I stole them, nobody 
noticed. It is three months ago. 

(She smiles to herself, knowing that 
this will irritate Mateo further.) 

Mateo: All my life I am an honest 
man. Now I must have an old wife who 
is a thief! 

Fortunata (peacefully): Close your 
mouth, Mateo. Very well you know the 
police would be here a hundred times 
if I steal one chicken. And a hundred 
and three chickens? The whole govern- 
merit would come to arrest me. (She 
puts a large, steaming pot on the table.) 
Good beans. Eat. 

Mateo (sits down at the table, slow- 
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ly): Somebody give you the chickens? 

Fortunata: I buy them! I tell you 
that every day. I buy them! 

Mateo: You have no money, Fortu- 
nata. I know how much money I bring 
to you. It is enough for beans and rice 
and sometimes mole, but not for one 
hundred and three chickens—not for 
one half chicken! ; 

Fortunata: Still, one morning I 
wake up and I want to buy chickens. 
I went to the market and I buy them. 

Mateo (eats his beans): To steal 
money is worse than to steal chickens. 

FortunaTa: | do not steal money, 
Mateo. (A whistle is heard again. For- 
tunata runs to the door.) 

Mateo: You runelike a young mu- 
chacha. Three months ago you cannot 
do that. 

FortuNATA (opens the door): Three 
months ago | was ready to die. Now I 
cannot afford to die. (Looks outside.) 
It is the postman. 

MaTEO (goes on eating): Probably 
he is weighed down with letters for you. 

Fortunata (almost as. if praying): 
I must hear. I must hear. There is no 
time to waste. 

Mateo: What? 

Fortunata (slowly lowers her head 
and closes the door): He passed by 

Mateo (a little sorry for her, after 
all): Maybe you eat some beans, si? 

Fortumata: No, I do not want food. 
(She watches him eat, and suddenly 
turns her disappointment about the let- 
ter into anger against Mateo.) You are 
a pig, Mateo. Eat, eat—that is all you 
do! 

Mateo: Maybe I must stop eating 
to please you? Is it my fault that the 
senora does not get her letter? Hah! I 
do not know even who it is that must 
write to you! 

Fortunata: | will write again. Si, 
senor, I will write again! 

Mateo: Fortunata, you are writing 
maybe to borrow money for -the 
chickens? 

Fortunata (almost throws two pans 
on the table, as she faces her husband) : 
Once and for all, Mateo, I tell you I 
buy the chickens with money. You do 
not understand that? Bueno. Twenty- 
nine years ago I look at you and I say 
to myself, “Fortunata, this man he will 
never make you rich.” This is what I 
say one month after our matrimony 
took place. But eighteen years ago | 
look at you again and this time I say to 
myself, “Fortunata, this man will not 
even make enough money to bury you.” 
I am a sick woman, Mateo, and I start 
to worry about my funeral. Do you 
know what happens to people who 
have no money to be buried? 

Mateo: No. I do not like to know 
such things. They make me feel bad. 
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Fortunata: It is good for you to 
think about it when you spend all your 
money. If you die and have no money 
for the funeral, the government they 
send a truck and they throw you in 
with many other dead people. Then 
they take you to the cemetery and put 
you in the earth. 

Mateo: That they do to the rich 
people also. 

Fortunata: Si, but they put them 
in the earth alone. You they put to- 
gether with all the dead people on the 
truck! (She shudders.) 

Mateo (not at all horrified): Maybe 
that is not so bad. Maybe that is for 
dead people not to be so lonely. 

Fortunata: Do not be disrespectful, 
Mateo! 

Mateo: Who tells you all this? 

Fortunata: Don Fabian, the night 
watchman of the cemetery. He knows. 

Mateo: Hm. (He pushes his plate 
aside.) It is not nice for you to talk 
about dead people when I eat. 

Fortunata: You ask me about the 
money. 

Mateo (regaining interest in the 
conversation): Oh, si, the money. 

FortunaTa: Eighteen years ago I 
start saving money. Our chickens are 
dead and you never make enough 
money, so I know that when I die—no 
funeral. I save very carefully, Mateo, 
two hundred and seventy-eight pesos. 

Mateo (shocked and astonished): 
Two hundred and seventy . . . Fortu- 
natal! 

Fortunata: I hide it trom you. It is 
my secret, eh? You never know. 

Mateo (not without admiration): 
You are a bad woman, Fortunata. You 
do not give me enough to eat so you 
can have a nice funeral. 

Fortunata: What is more impor- 
tant, my soul or your stomach? 

Mateo (frankly): 1 do not know. 
(Curious) Where you hide this for- 
tune? 

Fortunata: That | will not tell you. 

Mateo: But you have no money now. 

Fortunata: I have some. A few 
chickens I sell and many eggs. 


Reprinted by permission from The Best 
One-Act Plays of 1948-49, edited by Mar- 
garet Mayorga, published by Dodd, Mead 


and Co. Copyright 1949 by Theodore 
Apstein. CAUTION: All dramatic, motion- 
picture, radio, television, and other rights 
are fully protected by copyright in the 
United States, the British Empire, includ- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, and all other 
countries of the Copyright Union. No per- 
formance, professional or amateur, nor any 
broadcast, nor public reading, may be 
given without the written permission of 
the author's representative, Margaret May- 
orga, care of Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Mateo: And to me not even one 
egg. 

Fortrunata: When the letter comes, 
Mateo, I will give you one egg. One 
fresh egg. How do you wish I fix it? 

Mateo: I will think about that— 
when the letter comes. 

Fortunata: You have no faith, 
Mateo. (She goes back to the stove and 
gives him a plateful of mole.) The mole 
is good today, thick, sweet and hot. 

Mateo: Fortunata, there is one thing 
I do not understand. If you save money 
for eighteen years to give yourself a 
nice funeral, why do you spend it on 
chickens? 

FortunaTa: I explain this in the 
letter, 

Mateo: But to me you cannot ex- 
plain? 

Fortunata: One night I have a bad 
dream, Mateo, and when I wake up in 
the morning I say to myself, “Fortu- 
nata, you have no right to hide that 
money in your kitchen floor . . .” (Mateo 
immediately gets up and starts scruti- 
nizing the kitchen floor.) You will not 
find it, Mateo, I have a good place. 
(Mateo continues his search.) So 1 say 
to myself, “Fortunata, you have no 
right to keep this money and not use 
it when children are starving—little 
children who are helpless.” 

Mateo: That is the trouble—always 
you are speaking to yourself, Fortu- 
nata. Where are these children? 

Fortrunata: In the countries that 
had the war, the terrible war. (With a 
disgusted look at Mateo.) You work in 
the museum. Do you not see the pic- 
tures on the wall? They are near where 
you sit—like big announcements in color. 

Mateo: Huh? 

Fortunata: You have your eyes 
closed all the time, Mateo. They are 
pictures of hungry children, cold chil- 
dren. They say to me, “Help, Fortu- 
nata, help!” This is what gave me a 
bad dream, Mateo, a very bad dream. 
Because I remember our Genaro who 
died when he was less than a year, 
because we have no food for him. 

Mateo: That is when I fight in the 
revolution. 

Forrunata: Si, and while you fight 
we lose all the children. (She sighs 
heavily and puts that thought out of 
her mind.) And I think—if I can help 
these children who lost their mothers 
and fathers in the war—if I can, then 
I must, no, Mateo? First, I wished to 
send my money, but it is not much, 
two hundred and seventy-eight pesos. 

Mateo: Not much. 

Fortunata: For so many children. 
But if I buy chickens with the money, 
I can raise more chickens. I sell the 
eggs and buy more—and I can send 
chickens, many chickens. 


Mateo (is moved; he says nothing 
at first, but he takes Fortunata’s head 
in his hands and kisses her hair): 1 am 
glad I marry you, Fortunata. 

Fortrunata (embarrassed): You are 
an old fool. Please leave me alone. And 
sit down to finish your supper. 

Mateo: I think maybe I am not so 
hungry. 

FortunaTa: Mateo, I make the mole 
for you. Now, you eat! 

Mateo: First you take my appetite 
away from me, and then you tell me to 
eat! (And another thought comes to his 
mind.) Fortunata, what happens if I 
die? 

Fortunata: If you are good enough, 
you go to Heaven. Tf not... 

Mateo: This I know. But my body, 
what happens to it? What kind of 
funeral? 

FORTUNATA: 
your funeral? 

Mateo: No. 

Fortunata: Then you do not have 
a funeral. 

Mateo: You are a very selfish woman. 

Fortunata: I save only for mine. 

Mateo: From my money! 

Fortunata: Anyway, now I spend 


You save money for 


it. 

Mateo (laughs): So, Fortunata, if 
you die... 

FortunaTta: You laugh if I die? 

Mateo: No, I think it is funny that 
one day you die and you have no 
funeral because nobody knows you 
have this money. 

Forrunata: I am not so. stupid, 
Mateo. All the time I tell Father An- 
tonio where the money is hidden and 
what it is for. 

Mateo (incensed): So! Father An- 
tonio you tell, but I do not know in my 
own house where the money is. 

Fortrunata: If I tell you, you spend 
it. Even if you do not spend it before, 
you do it on the day of the funeral— 
Re < s% 

Mateo (angry): If you die now, 
Fortunata, you know what I do? I bury 
you with your chickéns. 

Fortunata: Hm! The chickens will 
go when the letter comes. 

Mateo: But I do not think there is 
any letter. 

Fortunata (aggressively): He will 
answer me! 

Mateo: Who? Who you write to? 

Fortrunata: I write to the Presidente. 

Mateo: The Presidente? The Presi- 
dente of what? 

Fortunata: You fool! What other 
Presidente is there? The Presidente of 
our country! 

Mateo: You write to the Presidente 
of our country! Madre mia! You are 
crazy, Fortunata! You lose your head! 

Fortunata: I have to ask somebody, 


no, to help me send the chickens to the 
hungry children? 

Mateo: Somebody? (With angry 
laughter.) So she asks the Presidente! 
The Presidente she asks! 

Fortunata (simply): It is his duty. 

Mateo: Naturally! He has nothing 
else to do. He will come and pack the 
chickens in a crate and ship them for 
you. 

Fortunata (matter-of-factly): He 
does not have to do it himself. 

Mateo: For this I am certain he will 
thank you. When I see these chickens 
the first time, I know they will bring 
to me trouble. 

Fortunata: What do you have to 
do with this? It is not your funeral 
money; it is mine. 

Mateo: It is my wife that you are! 
I am—responsible—for you. 

Fortunata: Never before you know 
this!) Huh! I am responsible for my- 
self, senor, and if the Presidente does 
not like my letter, I tell him I write it 
with no help from you. Now, you 
drink your coffee. 

Mateo (sits down and tries to take 
a sip, but his indignation forces him to 
put his cup down again): To the Presi- 
dente! She writes to the Presidente! 
Not to the mayor, no. Not to the 
gobernador! No, not to the ministro! 
No, senor, my old woman has to write 
to the Presidente himself! 

FortuNATA: One time in my life I 
have a right to disturb him, I think. 

Mateo: You think, huh? 

Fortunata: I help to make him 
Presidente, no? I vote and I force you 
to vote, I think .. . 

Mateo: You think? You do not think! 
A letter to the Presidente! The post- 
man takes it to him, you think, and 
says, “Here, Senor Presidente, here is 
a letter from Fortunata Gutierrez.” 

Fortunata: No. Probably some 
helper of the Presidente reads the letter 
first. Maybe many helpers. That is why 
it takes such a long time. 

Mateo: Thousands of helpers, For- 
tunata, the whole government! Do you 
know how busy the Presidente is? Do 
you know how many people are in this 
country? 

FORTUNATA 
rance): No. 

Mateo: Bueno—there are very many, 
more than you can count. If all write 
to the Presidente .. . 

FortunaTaA: But they do not all 
write. Only I write. And only one time. 
But I think maybe I write again. I 
make a mistake in my first letter. 

Mateo: In the grammar? 

Fortunata: About that I do not 
know. But maybe it is a mistake that I 
tell the Presidente so much about me— 
and you. 


(sincere in her igno- 
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Mateo: You tell him about me? 

Fortunata: Naturally. I have to ex- 
plain why I save funeral money. 

Mateo: What you explain, eh, For- 
tunata? 

Fortunata: I tell him the truth. 
That you are a lazy man who would 
not give me a decent funeral. 

Mateo (distressed): To the Presi- 
dente! She ruins my good name! 

Fortunata: I am afraid I complain 
so much he feels sorry for me and 
wants to leave the chickens here. 

Mateo (exasperated): I hope so! 

Fortunata: You forget the hungry 
children? 

Mateo (somewhat ashamed): Bueno, 
I remember. (Then, with a new idea.) 
But, Fortunata, what are these chickens 
to so many children? 

Fortunata: I cannot take care of 
everybody, Mateo, but if fifty children 
have something to eat two, three days, 
it is good, no? It is more important than 
how an old woman is buried. (But she 
doesn't like to dwell on this.) Mateo, 
vour supper will be cold. (As Mateo 
sits down to eat, a great commotion is 
heard outside. Fortunata goes to the 
window and looks out.) So many peo- 
ple! All the neighbors are in the street. 
What is this? 

Mateo: A fire maybe? (He gets up 
and joins her at the window.) 

Fortunata: Look, Mateo, a beauti- 
ful automobile! 

Mateo: A black automobile. 

Fortunata (with admiration): Oh! 
Never in my life I see such a nice 
automobile. 

Mateo: Fortunata, look! A man he 
vomes out of the black automobile. 

FortunaTa: On our street what can 
lue do? He is dressed in so good a suit! 

Mateo: Fortunata! He is coming 
here! 

Fortunata (alarmed): Mateo! 

Mateo: He is the police! 

FortunaTta: He has no uniform. 

Mateo: He is a detective. They do 
not have uniforms. He comes to take 
you to the prison. Maybe me also. That 
is what happens when you write letters 
to the Presidente. 

FortunaTa: I do nothing wrong. 
Nobody will take me to the prison. 

Mateo (looks out the window again): 
All the neighbors look at this house. 
Oh, you will ruin me, Fortunata. The 
shame, Madre mia, the shame! (There 
is a knock on the door. Fortunata looks 
at Mateo, and knows she'll have to 
open it. She does. A very well-dressed 
gentleman comes in.) Senor, you prob- 
ably made a mistake . . 

GENTLEMAN: I am looking for Senora 
Fortunata Gutierrez. 

Mateo: Why? 

FortuNata: Close your mouth, Ma- 
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teo! (To the gentleman.) I am Fortu- 
nata Gutierrez, and this is my husband, 
Mateo Gutierrez, but he is not to blame 
for anything. 

GENTLEMAN: It seems to me he 
would be proud to share the blame for 
this. (From his briefcase he produces a 
long document which bears a gold seal 
and a red ribbon.) 

Mateo: The order for your arrest! 

GENTLEMAN (smiles): No, a long 
letter from the Presidente. 

Fortunata (holds onto the door- 
knob, afraid of falling): Mateo, bring 
me a chair! (Mateo looks dumbfounded, 
doesn’t know what to do.) A chair, you 
fool, before I faint! 

(Mateo quickly complies. Fortunata 
sits down, but springs up at once.) 

Fortunata: Senor, I am very rude. 
You please sit down. 

GENTLEMAN: Gracias, Senora Gutier- 
rez, but you're the one who is excited. 
Anyway, I only have a few minutes. 
Won't you sit down? (Fortunata does.) 
The letter is quite long, so I will leave 
it with you to read by yourself. 

Fortunata (as she takes the letter 
from the gentleman’s hands): Gracias, 
senor. But please, you tell me the 
Presidente he says no or si? 

GENTLEMAN: He says si. 

Fortunata: Now I am happy. 

GENTLEMAN: He also wishes to thank 
you for your kind thoughts. But the 
letter will tell you all that in better 
words than I have at.my command. 

FortunaTa (gets up): Maybe you 
drink one cup of coffee here? 

GENTLEMAN: No, gracias, but I see 
you have some mole. If I could taste 
that... 

FortuNnatTa (runs to get a plate): 
Naturally, senor. 

Mateo: You will pardon, senor, but 
there is no chicken in the mole. 

GENTLEMAN: We are saving the 
chickens for a better purpose. (Mateo 
supposes he should smile. He does.) By 
the way, senora, tomorrow a truck will 
come here to pick-up the chickens. 
(Meanwhile Fortunata has given him 
a plate full of mole and tortillas.) 

Fortunata: The house is 
senor, if you wish to sit down. 

GENTLEMAN (eats): Hm. Hm. (Sits 
down.) Muy bueno! (Obviously he is 
pleased with the food, which is rather 
a surprise to Mateo.) 

Mateo: Fortunata, you are a very 
good woman. (He tries to put his arm 
around her, but she pushes him away, 
embarrassed to have such intimacies 
occur in front of an illustrious stranger. 
She begins to unfold the letter and 
reads. Mateo looks over her shoulder.) 

Fortunata (tears in her eyes): The 
Presidente writes a beautiful letter. 

GENTLEMAN: Your letter was very 


yours, 
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beautiful, too, senora. (He rises.) I 
wish I could stay for a full meal, but 
the Presidente has other duties for me. 
(He shakes Fortunata’s hand.) You are 
the sort of woman we are proud of, 
Senora Gutierrez. (Now he shakes 
Mateo’s hand.) And you are a lucky 
man, senor. (He goes to the door and 
turns back.) The Presidente will be 
sorry he did not come himself—when I 
tell him how good your mole is. (He 
goes out.) 

FortuNnAtA (sits down with the let- 
ter in her hand, but she can't read. She 
is crying): Mateo. Mateo. 

Mateo (soothingly): Si, si, it is too 
much for my Fortunata. Tomorrow 
they will take the chickens away, but 
the letter you can keep always. 

Fortunata: Si, but I think ... (She 
dries her tears and rises.) Mateo, now 
you will see where I hide the money 
because I must count it. 

Mateo: Naturally. 

Fortunata: Later I will find a new 
place to hide it. 

(She lifts a stone from the floor and 
takes out a handkerchief. Mateo watches 
the bills and coins come out of the little 
bundle.) 

Mateo: You are rich, Fortunata! 

FortuNATA (counts): Ninety, one 
hundred, one hundred—hm—one hun- 
dred and twenty—hm—hm. 

Mateo: So much money in my own 
house and I do not know it! 

Fortunata: Two hundred and eighty- 
three pesos, Mateo. That is five more 
than when I start. Mateo, I am happy! 
I can buy sixty new chickens. With the 
eggs I sell, I buy more chickens. In 
one month I write again to the Presi- 
dente... 

Mateo: You are woman of business, 
Fortunata. 

ForTUNATA: Tomorrow, after they 
take the chickens away, I must go to 
the market. (She replaces the money 
in her handkerchief.) Maybe I wait 
until you finish your work, and then you 
help me. (She is about to replace the 
money in the floor, but looks at Mateo 
and decides it’s safer to hide it in her 
bosom. ) 

Mateo: But, Fortunata, if you spend 
all this money on new chickens, you 
will have nothing for your funeral. 

FortunaTa: It is good business, the 
chickens. I will make the money back. 
And, anyway, Mateo, I do not feel like 
dying! (She goes to the stove.) 

Mateo (amazed by this old woman 
of his): No? 

Fortunata: I will make for you 
something good, Mateo—three fried 
eggs! 

(Mateo settles down at the table in 
happy expectation, as Fortunata breaks 
the first egg into a skillet.) 
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By WALTER MACKEN 


My 


“AMICK,” said Pa [the Master], bouncing the round wooden pointer 
on his head so that it resounded hollowly, “you're a thick.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mico, lifting a large hand to rub his skull. 

He was sitting in a long desk with six others up near the top of 
the class. There were about thirty in the class. But because he was 
at the top of the class didn’t mean that Mico was there in anything 
more than a metaphorical sense. Pa knew what he was doing. If he 
thought boys might be inclined to be backward or troublesome, they 
always came to the top of the class where they could come under 
the lash of his tongue and eye and whatever else was handy. Mico 
had been up in the front desk since the day he came to school seven 
years ago. 

“I cannot understand you, Mico,” said Pa. “How is it possible 
for there to be in one family two boys so dissimilar as yourself and 
your brother Thomas? God made you broad, Mico, and He made you 
tall, but He left out the brains. Do you think that’s what happened?” 

“It could be, sir,” said Mico equably. 

Pa looked at him with his lips pursed. The brown eyes were look- 
ing back into his own steadily. Not cheekily or insolently (or he would 


Book condensation in the author's own words: 
The story of a boy who fought for his right 


to be a man of the sea—a man among men 
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have a buzz in the ear by now) but 
just an honest look from a pair of hon- 
est eyes. Pa sighed. He was a small 
man. Standing now in front of this 
seated boy he was barely an inch or 
two over the other’s head. 

“What height are you, Mico?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know, sir,” said Mico, sigh- 
ing and spreading his hands. They 
were very broad hands, and clean too. 
The fingers were blunt and very pow- 
erful, sweating now as he twisted a 
stub of a pencil in them. 

“Say the poem again, Mico,” Pa said, 
“as far as you can, till we hear.” 

Oh, jayp’ers, groaned Mico to him- 
self, rising to his feet, having to squeeze 
his big body up, because the desks 
werent made for his size at all. He 
stood there then, the bad side of his 
face to Pa. The trouble about it was 
that the purple mark was growing with 
his face. Looking at him from the side 
you saw a red-purple boy. Small bumps 
were developing on it too with the 
years. It wasn’t pretty. Pa didn’t like 
it. It disturbed him to see things that 
were contrary to an ordered nature, so 
he generally approached Mico from the 
good side of him. Looking at him that 
side, the hair falling over the tanned 
face, the thick black eyebrows over the 
low forehead, the broad nose creeping 
into his face over the level lips, and the 
big chin sweeping into his chest. he 


was quite handsome in a very mascu- 
line way, like you'd say a good boat is 
handsome. 


Happy the man,” intoned Mico 
with his brow furrowed, “ ‘whose wish 
and care a few paternal acres bound 
content to breathe his native air in his 
own ground whose herds with milk 
whose...” 

“Isn't it a strange thing, Mico, that 
you know a poem called “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus’ and another one called 
‘Rosabelle’? They are the only two 
poems you could learn, Isn't that odd?” 

“Well, those are easy, sir,” said Mico, 
“they're about the sea.” 

“About the sea,” said Pa. “Mico, have 
you no ambition in you at all? Don’t 
you want to be a scholarship boy like 
your [older] brother? When next year 
he’s going off to be taught [higher 
learning], the gate of knowledge wide 
open to him, where will you be going?” 

“Sir,” said Mico, “I will be going to 
sea with me father and grandfather.” 

“But, Mico,” Pa asked, “have you no 
ambition in you to rise higher in life 
than a fisherman?” 


Reprinted by permission trom Rain on 
the Wind, by Walter Macken, published 
by The Macmillan Company. Copyright 
1950 by The Macmillan Company. 


“Sure ther’s no higher, sir,” said 
Mico. 

He means it too, thought Pa in won- 
der, thinking with a shudder of boxes 
of dead fish lying shoulder to shoulder 
and head to tail and their scales litter- 
ing the quays and looking at his own 
hands om thinking of them bloody with 
the guts of fish. 

“All right, Mico,” he said, “sit down,” 
and he punched him lightly on the 
large shoulder. He always advised the 
boys against becoming fishermen. Not 
that it did much good. In most cases it 
was necessity that drove them to fol- 
low their fathers, but he could see that 
in Mico’s case it wasn’t that. He knew 
what it meant to be a fisherman. The 
grinding poverty, the year-after-year 
hard labour. He tried to lift them out of 
it when he could, which wasn’t often. 

“All right, all right,” he said, “and 
now we'll hear Master Twacky. . . .” 

The morning droned away with 
threats and alarums and occasional 
beatings. . . . 


“The Mackerel Is Int” 

It was near the end of the day when a 
small face appeared at the window of 
the school. Its owner pressed a hot and 
sweaty face close to the glass and roared. 

“Hey, fellas, fellas, the mackerel is 
in! The mackerel is in.” 

He might as well have thrown a 
bomb into the classroom. Even Pa’s 
eye was unable to take the gleam 
from their eyes or take the bursting 
tenseness from their bodies. Because it 
wasn’t every year or every month that 
the mackerel came in. And finally Pa 
had to say it—“Class dismissed.” 

For a big boy, Mico could run very 
fast and he ran fast now. He was first 
out of the door on account of his bulk, 
and he was first to run up towards the 
boats on account of his speed. His feet 
were bare like all the rest of them and 
they were burned brown by the sun 
and they were broad feet. He ran on 
and he didn’t pause or halt until he 
stood above his own father’s boat. He 
jumped down into it from the quay 
without going down the steps, and he 
landed like a bird on the hatch to the 
terrible amazement of his grandfather. 

“What in the name a the sea,” Gran 
asked then, “is chasin’ yeh?” 

“The mackerel is in, Gran,” said 
Mico, barely breathless. “Give ’s a line 
or two, Gran, will yeh? On me oath 
I'll bring them back to yeh.” 

“Here,” said Gran, throwing a line, 
freed from the lead, to Mico. 

Mico leapt up the steps and he ran 
down the road and turned right to the 
wooden bridge and then he heard 
Twacky shouting behind him. 

“Mico, Mico,” shouted Twacky, run- 


ning up to him, “let’s go with yeh, will 
yeh, Mico? Let’s with yeh.” 

Mico smiled as he looked down at 
the other. Twacky was his own age but 
only about ‘half his size. The whole 
place was worried about Twacky, be- 
cause he didn’t seem to be growing at 
all. He was very earnest and nervous 
and always hopped from one foot to 
another and his chin was pointed. As 
if, Mico thought, you could resist the 
appeal in Twacky’s eyes! 

They stopped for a moment as was 
ritual, to poke their heads through the 
steel stanchions of the bridge, so that 
they looked down at the granite sup- 
ports below them, pointed and shaped 
like the prow of a boat, so that when 
you half closed your eyes and saw the 
water you would think it was the bridge 
was moving and not the river. Then 
they pulled away and ran on. They 
turned down and ran on the concrete 
rectangle of the fish-market and they 
came to the first opening in the docks 
and ran faster. Mico saw. that the 
old boat in this small dock was already 
filling up with the fishers, so they came 
to it panting and he jumped over the 
side of it, negotiated the slant in the 
deck of the rotting timber with great 
dexterity, and then looked down into 
the water which seemed to be alive 
with the millions of fleeing fry. 

“Hold me legs, Twacky,” he called. 
Twacky came forward and pulled 
Mico’s big bare feet between his arms 
and his sides and held tight while Mico 
bent down so that he could reach the 
rising tide. He waited until a great swirl 
of the fry came near him and then 
curled his big palm under them and 
swooshed them out of the water. Mico 
rose laughing and gathered one or two 
of them, wriggling, from the deck, ex- 
pertly hooked them, still wriggling, on 
to the mackerel hooks, lowered the line 
into the water, almost immediately felt 
the tug of a ravenous fish at his line, 
and letting a great “Whoo!” out of him 
hauled the line in hand over hand and 
banged the rigid body of the mackerel, 
striped like a green tiger, on the rotting 
boards of the deck. 

There was a forest of boys and a 
terrible smell of fish, which Mico didn’t 
mind at all. It was part of his life to be 
in the middle of the smell of fish. There 
was a boy beside him who wore a white 
shirt and grey short trousers. He wasn’t 
using a line, he was using a very nice 
split-cane trout rod. I bet that’s his 
father’s, Mico thought, and wondered 
with a grin if his father knew that his 
heir was ruining his equipment fishing 
with it in sea water. 

The other boy’s fish hit Mico square 
in the face, fell from the hook on which 
it had been only lightly caught. The 
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Have Fun with Words 
What's Your State of Mind? 


The words in this month’s vocabulary section describe a 
few of the many “states of mind” that human beings may 
experience. 


I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defini- 
tions in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Column II definitions opposite the number of the Column I 
word. Count 4 points for each correct answer. Total score: 


Column II 
confused, fuddled 


shrinkingly, fear- 
fully humble 
badgered, harried 
courtesy marred by 
air of superiority 
yearning, wishing 
rueful distress 
mad, deprived of 
reason 
proud, overbearing 
mirth, jollity 
indrawn, inhibited 
doubtful 
dominated by one 
idea or feeling 

. unwilling to be- 
lieve, skeptical 

ie UF stupefied, puzzled 

14. wistful (p. 7, col. 3) . mocking, contempt- 

__15. flustered (p. 9, col. 3) uous 


Column I 


. arrogant (p. 10, col. 1) 

2. incredulous (p. 31, col. 3) 
3. chagrin (p. 9, col. 1) 

. joviality (p. 3, col. 2) 
5. dubious (p. 7, col. 3) 

. derisive (p. 12, col. 1) 

. bemused (back cover, col. 1) 
8. cringing (p. 30, col. 2) 
9. demented (p. 27, col. 2) 


__10. possessed—mentally (p. 27, 


col. 2) 
—11. harassed (p. 12, col. 2) 
__12. restrained (back cover, co:. 1) 


—.13. condescension (p. 8, col. 3) 


My score 


(Note: Each of these fifteen words was taken from this 
issue of Literary Cavalcade. You'll find the words used in 
the places indicated in parentheses in the Column I list. 
To make doubly sure you understand the words, check the 
ways in which they are used in the issue.) 


Put Words to Work 


Il. First, correct any mistakes you have made in Section I. 
Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the sentences 
below one word from Column I which best fits the meaning 


3;S/3 uy 
ps Vv 
Crossword 
| ©) 
Puzzle 


Answer 


Sure, you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 4-C of Cav- 
alquiz. 
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Saxon in The Saturday Review of Literature 
“Don’t say ‘curl,’ say ‘coil. 


on 


indicated in parentheses. These meanings are synonyms of 
words in Section I, Six points for each sentence. Total: 90. 





1. George gave his approval to our 


plan. (uncertain) 


2. Barbara’s cheeks were flushed with _.-._=—E> SEE. 
(:egretful annoyance ) 


3. Bob cast many a glance at the 
swimming pool as he mowed the lawn. (longing) 





4. His lips curled in a smile of weary 
(superior kind of toleration) 








5. Mark's unexpected arrival had us all _ 
(in a state of confusion) 


6. Miss Candlewood made her comment in a loud and 
sic. (haughty, lordly) 


7. After all that had happened that day, it was no wonder 


that Sadie looked . (tired, beset) 





8. He stared at the newcomer like one 
(ruled by one emotion) 





9. Roger’s reaction was so violent that he seemed tem- 


porarily ___.. (insane) 


10. Little Mr. Harris greeted all of us with __ 
politeness. (fawning, over-humble) 


11. Our announcement was met with __ 
jeers. (disbelieving) 

12. The umpire met with a attack from 
the crowd. (scornful) 








13. After a time, Smith’s unflagging a 
began to depress his friends. (gaiety, cheerfulness) 


14. In answer to the student’s quip, the teacher permit- 


ted herself a 


smile, (reserved, constrained) 








4-C 


15. The candidate’s speech left us feeling. 
rather than informed. (dazed, baffled) 





My score 


Composition Capers 
As You Talk 


The use of direct conversation can lend realism and punch 
to a story such as Mary Lou Wirth’s “One Must Dance to 
the Tune That Is Played.” (“Young Voices,” p. 12). Mary 
Lou has also been wise in her choice of subject matter. She 
has chosen a situation familiar to her from her own experi- 
ence. Choose one of the following topics, or any other which 
is close to your own experience, and see whether you can 
develop it, with the help of direct dialogue. A typical be- 
ginning is suggested in connection with the first topic. 

1. A timid boy asking a girl for a date. 

“Say—uh—Marijorie?” 

“Yes?” The girl smiled impatiently at the boy who had 
stopped her in the corridor. 

“I’ve been—I— Say, do you like movies?” 

“Um—hum.” 

“Well, I was just thinking. I mean—do you like westerns, 
for instance?” 

2. A boy who wants to be a newspaper reporter day- 


dreaming about an “exclusive” interview with an important 
person. 

3. A girl who had hoped for the lead in a school play 
trying to be polite to the girl who was given it. 


Surprise! 


“The Monster” (p. 16) is a good example of the type of 
writing which depends for its effect upon the element of 
surprise. We are more than half-way through this essay 
before we know who Deems Taylor is talking about. 

The “surprise” technique is often an effective method of 
developing a theme. See what you can do with a biographi- 
cal essay using this technique. Here are some suggestions 
for an essay similar to “The Monster.” The subject is 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Pattern of early failures which marks his career: 

a. Drifted from one menial job to another in youth— 
hired man on a flatboat, rail splitter, store clerk. 

b. 1832—unsuccessful in his bid for the legislature. 

c. Business failure as part-owner of a store. 

d. Unsuccessful lawyer. 

e. Military captain generally regarded as inefficient. 

f. 1843—failure to be nominated for Congress. 

Check the life of Abraham Lincoln. You can find further 
details that will build up the picture of a man who seemed 
to make a failure of everything he touched. 





Words Are Born 


@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) all have interesting origins. See how 
many of these starred words (there are 18) you can get. 
Allow yourself 3 points for each starred word and one point 
for each of the others. Add a bonus of 16 points if you get 
all the starred words right. If you get all the words, plus 
the bonus, you should have a total score of 100. Answers 
are on page 3C, but don’t look now. Wait until you have 
completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 














































































































. Soft, wet earth. . Title for a lady. 
. Closing word of a prayer, . Bring together. 
from me Hebrew “to . Metal form used in 
strengthen.” stamping coins ( original- 
. The Greek god Pan is ly, a thing ane 
plage i ng word . Greek word for “point” 
OF su . means perfection. 
’ ae go ge — . Hear the cow —_. 
: bye” means “to God” in . Government agent; liter- 
~~ allo ally, one who is sent. 
. Makes a motion. . Requires. 
. Type of rodent. . This Latin word for 
. Grain used in bread. “equal” is a mark that 
. Noble type of poem, as golfers try to meet. 
Keats’ “__ to a Nightin- . This Indian word for a 
gale. sauce means a stew of 
. European measure of rice and chicken. 
aa meaning “meas- 3. To plan. 
. Any sac in a body con- . Old form for “you.” 
taining fluid matter. . Attempt. i 
. Railway (abbrev.). . Word for a “taxi” mean- 
. Symbol for calcium. ing “goat’s leap.” 
2. This word from the 
Spanish is something 


3. Word for woman, orig. 
“one who kneads bread.” 
. This word for the Book one smokes. 
of Books originally meant 23. Fall behind 
“papyrus. °94 ; 


: ieee. Eiaiie . This word for “aids or 


’ Swampy tract of helps” literally means to 
penne cause to bite. 

. —_ Whitney, inventor of 25. Thick (used of fog). 
cotton gin. 26. Abbreviation for “branch 

. Columbus's birthplace. office.” 
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freed hook swung and Mico remained 
perfectly still, having a great respect for 
freed hooks, but the boy was not very 
skilful; he swung the rod and Mico 
felt the point of the hook digging into 
the side of his jaw. 

“Oh, jay,” he said, “is it stuck in 
you?” 

“I'm afraid it is,” said Mico. “Now 
listen,” he went on, keeping his head 
quiet, “don’t move a muscle, will you?” 
He leaned out then and caught the line 
hanging over his head and pulled it so 
that the reel screamed. 

Cautiously Mico raised his hand to- 
wards the hook. He felt the top of it 
where it was tied to the gut and then 
he ran his fingers down its slender 
length to where it was caught. For big 
fingers, the other boy thought idly that 
they were tender of touch. At the 
rounded part of the hook Mico tight- 
ened his fingers and closed them in, 
feeling for the barb, and then gave it a 
straight pull. He winced as it took some 
of his flesh. He was amused to see a 
bead of sweat on the long upper lip of 
the boy. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “It’s out.” 

“Phew,” said the boy in a long sigh. 
“I was afraid it was properly stuck in 
the bone of your jaw. I’m sorry though. 
I was very clumsy. I never did this 
before.” 

“Whose is the rod and tackle?” Mico 
asked. 

“It belongs to me old fellow,” said 
the other. 

“Don't you know,” said Mico. “that 
sea water is very bad for tackle like 
that? "Tis ruined, so it is. Your oul 
fella’ll be mad and small blame.” 

“Ah, but wait’ll he sees all the fish 
I have,” said the other. 

“If he’s a trout man,” said Mico 
sagely, “he won't like his best tackle 
being ruined to kill mackerel.” 

The other boy laughed. 

“Ah,” he said. “he’s a very nice man.” 

“Who are you?” asked Mico bluntly. 

“Peter Cusack’s me name,” said the 
red-headed boy. “And who are you?” 

“Mico,” said he, thinking that the 
boy was all right. He smiled. 

“You better catch some more mack- 
erel so,” Mico said, “if you want to 
impress your father.” 

“That's right,” said Peter. “Sure I'll 
see you afterwards.” 

They went back to the fishing then 
side by side, and sometimes Mico 
dodged the swing of Peter’s rod with 
exaggerated care, and they laughed 
more and warmed towards each other. 

And the tide departed and with it 
the fry and after them the mackerel. 
The old boat stood up free of the wa- 
ter, the underneath part that you could 
see now slimy with the green weed. 
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Mico never liked the look of the old 
boat at all when the sea left it. It 
seemed to be stripped of all dignity 
and all purpose, and was just a wreck 
that smelled badly when the sun got at 
the under parts. 

“What way do you live?” Mico asked 
Peter, as he arranged his heavy catch 
of fish into a hank. 

“Oh, up the west,” said Peter. 

“We'll be with you so,” said Mico. 
“Come on, Twacky!” 

They crossed the bridge and they 
paused a little where their ways parted. 

“Goodbye,” said Peter. “Maybe I 
could see ye again sometime.” 

“Maybe you could,” said Mico. “You 
know where we live now Down there” 
(waving a hand at the Claddagh*). 
“Ask anyone for Micil’s Mico.” 

“I'll do that,” said Peter. “Maybe 
ye’d come and see me too.” 

“We might at that,” said Mico. 

“Goodbye so,” said Peter, moving 
away. 

“Goodbye,” said Mico, turning down 
towards the black lock gates. 


Adventure on an Island 

If you walk up the town by the 
main street and turn right and walk 
right ahead to a narrow path and then 
if you travel farther and round a head- 
land that cuts off the Bay of Oranmore 
you will come on a strange place. 

Out in the middle you will see a 
green island, If the tide is full, you will 
wonder how on earth the few animals 
that graze it ever got out there, but if 
you wait until the tide falls you will see 
that a long, long man-made causeway 
leads out to it. Quite a solid enough 
road when the sea departs, until the 
bad weather when the storms tear at 
it and it has to be reinforced again. 

Walk out along it and you will come 
to the island. You will wonder at the 
size of it if you walk around it. It rises 
toward the centre, and perhaps that 
drains it and keeps the grass good and 
green, and whatever phosphates are in 
the breezes of the eternal ocean. 

Right in the centre on the hill, there 
is a single thorn tree. 

So what? 

So here on a certain evening in early 
August came to the island across the 
long causeway, four boys. 

Mico led the way across the cause- 
way, his eyes darting here and there 
measuring it all up, and raising his 
head to smell at the breeze, a thing he 
had been taught to do by Gran. (“Use 
your nose, boy. That’s what God gev it 
to you for. Feel the change of the wind 
in it. See if there are any fish coming 
to you from it.”) Behind him walked 


*Fishing village near town of Galway, 
Ireland. 
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Peter and he was holding the gun. Not 
very carefully. He was jumping about 
a bit from one side of the causeway to 
the other. And behind Peter came 
[Mico’s brother] Tommy and after him, 
wagging a small tail, came Twacky. 

“Whist,” said Mico, spreading his 
arms and stopping them where the 
causeway ran on to the island. “Do ye 
see what I see?” 

“What is it?” Peter asked. 

“Look,” said Mico, pointing his fin- 
ger and lowering his voice. “What's 
that under the thorn tree?” 

“It’s a ghost,” said Peter in the same 
muted voice. 

“Jay, fellas, said Twacky coming 
up behind them. “Don’t be talkin’ like 
that. Ye have the shivers runnin’ up me.” 

He looked closer. 

“Gwan,” he said then, in a loud clear 
voice. “It’s only an oul girl.” 

They could see her silhouetted up 
there, her head bent over a book. She 
raised her head and looked towards the 
causeway. They could see the sun on 
one half of her face. She kept looking 
at them steadily and they stood there 
looking up at her wordlessly, and when 
Mico moved up the hill towards her 
over the short grass as if impelled, they 
followed him, 

He stopped on the edge of the shade 
of the tree and looked at her. Her eyes 
were brown and regarded them stead- 
ily, her left hand holding the book in 
her lap. The other hand, with its long 
thin fingers, was pulling at the grass. 

Mico, who was not without imagina- 
tion, thought how disturbing it must 
be to be faced by four boys if you were 
alone on an island that was pushed into 
the Atlantic Ocean. Boys like them- 
selves. Poorly dressed enough, in bare 
feet; and he, the biggest of them, must 
look sinister with the purple mark on 
the side of his face, and Twacky, small 
and all as he was, looked villainous 
with his bob and his scowl. He always 
scowled at girls. They made him feel 
very uncomfortable. 

“Hello,” he said, smiling. 

“Hello,” she answered gravely. 

Then they were all silent, Twacky 
moving uncomfortably. What do I say 
now, Mico wondered, or what on earth 
made me come up here at all? 

“Is that a book you're reading?” 
Peter asked then, coming forward a bit. 

“Tt is,” she said. 

“What's the name of the book?” 
Peter asked. 

“It’s a book by Mr. James Stephens,” 
she said. 

“Who's goin’ to translate it for you?” 
Peter wanted to know then. 

“I think you're a very rude boy,” she 
said, her eyes flashing. 


Peter, now that he had knocked a 
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spark out of her, turned to go. “We'll 
go now, lads,” he said, making deter- 
minedly for the shore below. 

“Don't let him kill a bird,” she said 
earnestly. 

“To tell you the truth,” said Mico, 
“I don’t think he’d be able to kill one 
if it was sitting in front of him. He’s a 
poor hand at a gun. I’ve seen him. And 
we have only ten bullets.” 

: “That’s good,” she said. 
+ “What's your name?” he asked, sur- 
prised at himself again. 

“My name’s Josephine Mulcairns.” 

“Ah, janey, are yeh comin’, Mico?” 
Twacky was asking disgustedly from a 
few paces away. Twacky showed on his 
face what he thought of girls. 

“All right, Twacky,” said Mico. 

They went and joined the others 
then, running, and for the next hour 
they forgot the determined girl on the 
hill with James Stephens. There were a 
few wild duck around the island and 
they expended bullets on them. There 
were folds in the island where they 
could lie and craw] around, and getting 
from one side to the other cautiously 
they would have a quick shot at a canny 
mallard or the small alert teal. It was 
when they got to the east side of the 
island that they saw the three seals. 

It was Mico saw them first and he 
pressed the others to the grass behind 
him. 

“Quiet, will ye,” he said. 

They remained very still, their hearts 
beating fast, and then they raised their 
heads. The seals must have just ar- 
rived or they would have been fright- 
ened away by the cracking of the gun. 
Way out behind the Aran Islands the 
sun was sinking into a bed of dark 
clouds that were rising menacingly 
from the west. The water was very 
smooth, just heaving on the rising tide, 
and there was a great clarity in the air. 
It was one of those evenings when 
sound travels far, They could hear the 
individual buzzing of the midges that 
plagued them and the clocking of the 
grasshoppers hidden in the grass. 
(That’s rain, said Mico to himself.) 

And there were the seals, as sleek 
as the smooth stones on the sea shore. 
Two of them were on the rock stretch- 
ing out their necks, and out a little was 
another seal, It would go out from the 
rock and put its playful head under the 
water and dive. Down it would go and 
then incredibly quick it would come 
out of the water like a salmon in star- 
tled flight, and it would land wet and 
triumphant on the rock with the other 
two. Then one of the seals would rise 
to its front flippers, honking unmusi- 
cally, and edge forward pressing his 
chest against the other and pressing him 
back, back, until he would tumble and 


fall splashing into the water with none 
of his habitual grace. 

It was like looking at a play. Tom- 
my broke it up at last. He had been 
thinking. 

“It’s getting dark, you know,” he 
said. “When does the tide cover the 
causeway?” 

That aroused them. They looked at 
one another for a moment and then as 
if they were all pulled by the same 
string thev rose to their feet and ran 
and ran and ran until they topped the 
hill, and they didn’t pause to look but 
ran down the other side of the hill 
and only stopped when they came to 
the causeway and saw the tide sweep- 
ing over it in a torrent. 


Trapped by the Tide 

The girl was standing facing them. 

“It's all your fault,” she said to 
Peter. “You and your silly shooting. I 
would have gone long ago if it wasn’t 
my duty to stay here and see that you 
shot nothing. And now what are we 
going to do?” 

“It’s not too high,” said Peter, “we 
can walk,” 

“Not in that, Peter,” said Mico. 
“Look at the sweep of it. It'd take down 
an elephant nearly.” 

“Then we'll swim it,” said Peter. 

“Maybe we could swim it,” said 
Mico, looking closely at it. 

“Aw, jay, Mico,” said Twacky plain- 
tively. “I can’t swim.” 

“I forgot that,” said Mico. 

“And I can’t swim, either,” 
Tommy. 

“We'll have to put up with it, that’s 
all,” said Mico, “It’s about ten now. 
We should be able to cross in three 
hours.” 

“Janey!” said Twacky. “It'll be one 
o'clock in the mornin’ then, and me oul 
fellall murdher me!” 

“What else can we do?” Mico asked. 

“Nothing,” said the girl. “We'll just 
have to stay.” 

It was getting quite dark now. There 
was a quarter moon, rising gigantically 
on the far side of the causeway, but 
Mico’s eye saw that it would soon be 
swallowed up by the dark clouds that 
had insinuated themselves all around 
the horizon, That’s not showers either, 
he thought, that’s good honest, heavy, 
unrelenting rain. 

“I think,” he said, “that we ought to 
go up and light a fire under the tree. 
It's the only shelter we have, and it’s 
going to rain. Look, would ye go around 
by the shore and pick up whatever 
driftwood ye can find? We'll want it all. 
There’s not a bush or a fern on the 
island apart from that tree. Go on, 
Peter, you and Tommy go around that 
way, and Twacky and myself will go 
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the other way, and we'll meet on the 
far side.” 

Mico went around by the shore. The 
calmness of the night was broken now 
by the gentle lash of the sea on the 
shore, like a tiger lashing its tail before 
it leaped. Twacky kept very close-to 
Mico as they travelled with their eyes 
close to the ground. 

Mico picked the girl out by her white 
dress. He came up and dropped the 
bundle of driftwood on the grass [near 
the thorn tree]. 

When the others came near, the fire 
was going. Mico had a knack with such 
things. He always had a match or two 
in his crowded pockets, in the midst 
of the fish-hooks and the twine and the 
other odds and ends. 

“What do we do now, to pass the 
time?” Tommy wanted to know. “Tell 
ghost stories.” 

“Ah jay, no,” said Twacky, pulling 
in close to Mico. “I had enough a them 
from my oul grandmother.” 

“Why don’t you read us a bit of the 
book?” said Tommy. “That'll pass the 
time nice enough. It'll save us thinkin’ 
of what’s in store for ’s when we get 
home.” 

“I will maybe if he keeps quiet,” she 
said, looking at Peter. 

Peter laughed. “All right,” he said, 
“Tl be quiet, on me oath I will.” 

She read for them from the book. It 
was called In the Land of Youth and 
she hadn’t gone very far when her 
hearers became very quiet, and in the 
end even the voice of the girl faltered 
and came to a stop so that there was 
silence between them except from the 
insinuating wind that was gradually 
heaving the ocean, and the breaking of 
the waves becoming louder and more 
frequent on the air. 

Until the rats came. 

Where they came from or where 
they would go when they left, nobody 
will ever know, but for some time now 
they had obviously been swimming 
from somewhere to that finger of light 
on the island in the Atlantic, that lit up 
the tree on the hill, so that it must 
have seemed like a beacon. But they 
came, thousands and thousands of rats; 
legions of rats; big brown rats with 
their hair sleeked back to their narrow 
slinking bodies; and they landed in 
their legions all around this island and 
then they came on slippery feet, silently 
towards the light on the island. 

If it had been bright what a sight it 
must have been to see the clouds of 
them in the water! What did ‘the fishes 
below them think as the unusual cloud 
passed over them? What did the seals 
think? Nobody knows. They swam to 
that island and they came in on all 
sides of it and they made their way up 
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the hill towards the fire. Why did they 
come? Who called them? Did they 
come often before, when no eye was 
there to see them? 

Mico saw them first. 

He thought his eyes were playing 
tricks on him when he saw many wink- 
ing diamonds low down near the 
ground. He even closed his eyes and 
opened them again, and still the dia- 
monds were there, winking, shifting so 
that now they were here and now they 
were there. And then there came a low 
squeal and a rat ran across his sight to 
the other side of the fire. 

“What was that?” Peter asked. 

Mico got to his feet. 

“I'm not sure,” he said in a low 
voice, “but do you see what I see?” 

The others sensed the urgency in his 
voice and they got to their feet looking 
at him. Mico felt the hair rising on his 
neck, The light was shining on more 
than diamonds now, it was shining on 
the wet pelts of those that had closed 
in on them, 

He bent quickly and pulled a burn- 
ing brand from the fire and threw it 
towards the mass, and it disintegrated 
with squealing cries. 

“Janey, Mico!” said Twacky, and 
there was a quaver in his voice. 

“Rats,” said Mico. “Look, fellas, 
hundreds of them, millions of them.” 
He heard a slither behind him and 
turned. There was a dim brown wave 
covering the land behind the tree. He 
bent again and caught another brand, 
smaller, so that it scorched his hand and 
he could have cried with the pain of it. 
He flung it at them and they retreated. 

“Get up into the tree, Josephine!” he 
called. “Peter, shove her up into the 
tree. I don’t know what's happening 
but the island is a sea of rats. Tommy, 
tear off the tree. Pull it down! Feed the 
fire! Twacky, break up the branches!” 

They moved at the command in his 
voice. Peter felt the girl trembling. “It’s 
all right,” he said. “Stretch for a 
branch.” She stretched and found one 
and he bent and got his shoulder under 
her legs and heaved up. She sat there 
for a moment and then pulled herself 
up. Tommy didn’t move. He just stood 
with the glint in his eyes and his lower 
lip hanging. 

Twacky leaped from the ground and 
got his hands on a low branch. The 
thorns went into his flesh, but he pulled 
down the branch with his small weight 
and then tried to pull it back. It was 
too resilient. “I can’t, Mico,” he called. 
“I can’t break it.” Mico took another 
burning brand from the fire and flung 
it in front of him and then kicked some 
red embers from the fire behind him 
and leaned his bulk against Twacky’s 
branch. It gave and he turned and 
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caught it and exerted the pull of his 
shoulders until it came away scream- 
ing, and then he broke it again across 
his knee, not heeding the thorns biting 
into him, and when it broke he threw 
it at the fire and the fire blazed. 

He had to go for another lowhanging 
branch then on the far side away from 
the fire. He hesitated and then went. 
He felt a slithery thing under his bare 
foot so he pressed hard and it gave, 
squealing. He felt shivers going up his 
stomach, so he bent down and picked 
up a stone and used it as a batter, and 
there was more squealing and ep 
ing, and he reached the branch and 
pulled it towards him and it cracked 
off, and he backed and threw it on the 
fire. 

Peter and Twacky were like pos- 
sessed men, pulling at what they could 
see, and when Peter had a hefty branch 
he leaned out and hit around him with 
it, and loathed the scurrying and 
squealing that it entailed. Tommy was 
standing up there all this time as if he 
was molded from cement. 

“Here,” said Mico in a free moment, 
“get up the tree!” and he bent and 
caught him around the legs and raised 
him up stiff, and Tommy unloosed 
himself enough to stretch and pull him- 
self high into the tree. The girl was 
near him and his hand met hers and 
clasped it, and it was cold to the touch, 
and his own was burning. 

The three below got more timber and 
put it on, and the fire blazed high, and 
then Mico picked up Twacky and prac- 
tically flung him into the tree. “Get up, 
Peter, you now!” he commanded, and 
Peter did what he was told and then 
Mico went the round of the remaining 
stones and caught them up and flung 
them like a man demented, and there 
were more squeals and scurryings, and 
he flung eleven altogether until he 
thought his heart would break and then 
he turned and pulled himself into the 
tree, and the arms reached for him and 
held him. 

He looked down then. 

The fire was blazing brightly and it 
was ringed with rats. Mico couldn’t be- 
lieve his eyes. Or his senses. Any mo- 
ment now he expected to hear the voice 
of his mother say, “Come on now, what 
kind of a sleepy scoundrel are you? Get 
up for school or the master will be 
down for you with the stick.” 

Where the fire threw light they 
could: see a heaving mass of brown 
bodies and now and again the glint of 
the white teeth as they were sunk into 
the body of a rat that encroached too 
closely on a neighbor. 

Well, to the longest day I live, Mico 
told himself, I will never believe that 
this happened. 
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Mico fed the fire from where he was. 
So did Peter and Twacky. Mico also 
gathered the stoutest branches he 
could get, using Peter’s knife, and he 
used the heavy end of them to lean 
down and hit at the few rats that braved 
the fire and tried to crawl up the trunk 
of the tree. 

It went on for hours and then the 
rain came. 

Gently at first like the rustling of a 
paper bag and after that big drops. A 
thorn tree is pretty in the springtime 
when it is in flower and it blazes, but 
there is little shelter under it from the 
wind and the weather. So they were 
soon soaked to the skin. 

But it did one thing. 

It started to put out the fire. 

Now we're in for it, Mico thought, 
grasping the cudgel tightly. When the 
fire goes out we will be in the dark 

And the fire went out. 

But so did the rats. 

As silently as they had come, they 
went. They were there and then they 
were gone. Mico didn’t believe it. He 
listened and there was no rustle. He 
listened and there was no squealing. 
The others listened too. It took great 
courage to come down from that tree. - 
But Mico came down, his feet feeling 
the ground, his inside tensing for the 
bite of the vicious white teeth in the 
bones of his foot. 

His feet rested on the grass and he 
felt around with them and waited and 
met nothing, so he walked a step or 
two. He walked farther, feeling the 
ground with his feet, the tendons of 
his arms bursting with his tight grip 
on the stick. He moved farther and 
listened. No scurry at all. Nothing but 
the wash of the waves and the dripping 
of the rain on the grass. He walked to 
the shore and he walked back again, 
and then to make sure he walked back 
up the hill and walked down to the 
other shore. But he was alone. 

They left the tree and they felt their 
way to the causeway. 

They could just make out the wet 
stones of it glinting a yard or so in 
front of them. 

They crossed the causeway. Mico 
went first and Twacky came behind 
him grasping a handful of his jersey. 
And Tommy grasped hold of Twacky, 
and the girl held on to Tommy and 
she had Peter by the hand. 

And they came to the shore and when 
they came there they sat down in the 
wet grass and rested their heads on 
their hands. And somebody cried. It 
was Tommy. Real tears and a sort of 
sobbing. “Oh,” he would say, “it was 
horrible, horrible! I'll never forget it.” 
And Mico came and went on a knee 
beside him and put a large hand on 
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his shoulder and patted it and said, 
“There now, Tommy, it’s all over,” he 
said. “We'll soon be home.” 

And they faced into the west and 
behind them they left the island that 
none of them would ever see or forget 
again and just behind the island there 
was a faint colour of an approaching 
wet dawn in the sky and it silhouetted 
the twisted shape of a thorn tree that 
seemed to be shaking a fist after them. 


A Girl Named Maeve 

(Soon after the adventure on the 
island, Mico is sent away from home to 
live for a year with his Uncle James in 
Connemara, a poorer district of Ireland 
where the boats are canvas currachs 
without sails, Mico misses his friends 
Twacky and Peter—Peter writes to Mico 
that he has a girl, Jo, the one they met 
on the island—but Mico finds some- 
thing in Connemara, too. . . .) 

Mico was at the end of his year 
before he even knew it had gone. He 
had to work hard and learn many new 
things. Learn how to cut turf up on 
the bleak bogs with the wind going 
through him. And how to save the turf, 
to foot it and stook it and stack it and 
finally draw it home from the bog on 
the panniers of the small donkey. The 
same donkey that drew seaweed from 
the shore to manure the places amongst 
the rocks which they called fields, where 
they grew their few sparse spuds and 
bits of oats and mangolds and turnips. 

Ach, yes! Life was very hard, and 
the sea was hard always. His Uncle 
James had a currach. It nearly fright- 
ened the life out of Mico until he got 
used to the feel of it. Imagine the 
thought that there was only a tenth of 
a thickness of tarred canvas between 
you and the maw of the sea. And of 
course you couldn't go very far from 
land except on calm days, and the big 
fish don’t come close enough so you 
had to be content with what you got. 
Why hadn’t they pucauns [sails] like 
themselves in Claddagh? Jay, boy, do 
you know what thim things cost? 

And now he would be leaving it all. 

With a heavy heart too, he thought, 
as he turned from surveying his uncle’s 
house and the sea. 

He found it hard to admit what it 
meant to himself, the stir in him as 
he thought of leaving behind him what 
he had found. 

Her name was Maeve. There now, 
he got it out. 

It all sprang from his mark. 

He might as well admit now to him- 
self that he had been sensitive about 
his mark, Until he came out here. 
People in the lonely places were used 
to things that were marked. They were 
marked themselves. Many of them wore 
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You may find it 
hard to believe, 
but the incident in 
this story about 
the rats swimming 
up to the island 
could have hap- 
pened, A boyhood 
friend of the au- 
thor was caught on 
just such an island 
in Galway Bay, Ire- 
land, and surrounded at night by swarms 
of rats. 

When someone asked Walter Macken 
how long it took him to write Rain on 
the Wind—the book from which these 
pages are taken—his answer was, “A 
lifetime, friend.” He tells us that this 
book about the simple Irish fishermen 
of Galway and Connemara comes out 
of memories of his own boyhood. 

“I have caught hundreds of mack- 
erel from the sides of old boats,” he 
says. “I have been on an island with 
a single thorn tree. Rats do swim in 
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swarms. Seals do sport on flat rocks. 
Storms do kill men and boats. And Ire- 
land is not an island of leprechauns, 
erocks of gold, and strong silent men 
gazing at the sea with Celtic twilight in 
their eyes.” 

Walter Macken was born in Galway, 
Ireland, 38 years ago. His father was a 
carpenter and an actor who was killed 
in World War I. At 17, while still in 
school, Walter joined the Galway Celtic 
Theatre as an actor, adding three dol- 
lars a week to the family income. He 
soon became stage manager as well as 
an actor. He was also a fine singer. And 
on top of these accomplishments, he 
began to establish himself as a promis- 
ing young playwright. Rain on the 
Wind was originally written in Gaelic as 
a play called Oitreacht na Mara (Heri- 
tage of the Sea). 

In 1948 Walter.-Macken became as- 
sociated with the Abbey players; he 
acted the leading role in the play, The 
King of Friday’s Men, which came to 
this country for the 1950 Broadway 
season. Rain on the Wind is the third 
of his four novels. 





the scars of their hard living, broken 
bones badly reset and wounds from a 
fight that had flared and died. 

So they looked at him and saw his 
terrible disfiguring mark and they said, 
Ah, the mark, Mico, you have the amac, 
and how did that happen, and sure you 
ought to be proud of it, sure people’ll 
look twice at yeh now that'd oney give 
yeh one look before. It had been easier 
to be hurt at home. Boys can be very 
cruel indeed and he could still hear 
the jeering cry of “Turkey face” in his 
ears. But it was different now too. 


By the Bog 

For one day when he was up on the 
bog alone he was thinking of these 
things and of many other things, and he 
was eating his lunch and there was the 
placid boghole before him, and he bent 
over it and looked at his face closely 
for almost the first time. 

The sun was shining on it, and the 
water, which can be a terrible flatterer, 
even the water couldn't do much to 
help it. It threw the whole shape of 
his face into a sort of fantastic night- 
mare. And Mico leaned on his elbows 
and looked at it, and his heart sank 
slowly but surely, and he thought, Ah 
yes, it is very bad indeed and if I 
was a girl and saw it I would run home 
screaming and say to my mother, “Oh, 
Mama, I've just seen the most horrible 
thing.” 

He raised his hand up and felt it 
and pulled it about. 

“The mark doesn’t matter really,” 
said a voice above him then. 

He didn’t raise his head. He looked 
closely into the pool and he saw another 


face in there with him. A smiling brown 
face with the hair falling about it from 
the bending. He regarded that face just 
as closely as he had been regarding 
his own. Brown hair—or was that the 
bogwater?—and a slim forehead, brown 
and shining where the sun reflected 
from the sunburn of it. Deep eyes that 
he couldn’t see the colour of, only the 
twinkle in them and the very white 
whites of them. And then her lips were 
red, even in the water he could see 
that, and they were smiling because 
he could see her teeth gleaming in it 
and a sort of a dimple in the middle 
of her chin. 

He looked up then. 

She was resting her hands on her 
knees. And she was still smiling, and 
funnily enough he wasn’t a bit em- 
harrassed like he would be normally. 
He just rested one hand on the soft bog 
and sat back and looked up at her and 
said, “Why doesn’t it matter?” 

Her feet were bare, and the dry bog 
was pressing up between her toes. She 
bent down and picked up a bit of grass 
and put it between her teeth and bit it 
so that it parted with an audible snap. 

“Well,” she said, “sure the skin never 
matters. It’s just what’s inside the skin 
that does. Some spuds have very good 
skins and they're as bad as bad can be 
in the middle, and some of the spuds 
with bad skins that you'd think maybe 
I better throw away that one, well, 
those are the ones that are very flowery 
and have good hearts.” 

“Jay!” said Mico, very inadequately, 
but she laughed and then sat back on 
a tuft of coarse grass. 

“You're Mico,” she said. 
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“I am,” said he, “and who are you?” 

“Maeve,” she said. “We have the 
bog over beyond the hill from your 
Uncle James. Why were yeh looking 
at your face?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mico, “just a 
fit that come over me of a sudden.” 

“Will you be here for long?” she 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “For a year 
maybe or so. Then I'll be goin’ back 
to work in me father’s boat.” 

“You like that?” 

“I do,” said Mico. 

“Do you miss home?” she asked then. 

Not now, Mico was about to say, 
to his own surprise, but then he said, 
“Ah, yes, you do. "Tis different, you 
know.” 

“What's different?” she persisted. 

“Ah, the sea and that,” he said. 

She ‘laughed then. She pulled her 
knees up and put her arms about them. 
“Ah, that’s quare,” she said. “Isn't it 
the same sea that goes into Galway 
that comes in here?” 

“That's right,” said Mico, “but they 
have it fixed up different. Right opposite 
our house you look out and the sea 
is a bit away and there’s an oul dump 
where they put refuse and things, filling 
it all in like.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“They're makin’ a playin’ fields there,” 
he said. 

“It must smell bad,” she said. 

“It does,” said Mico laughing, “of 
all sorts of things. Wet clothes and 
cabbage stalks and tin cans. But it's 
part of the place, you see.” 

“That’s the first time I ever heard 
of anybody missin’ a bad smell,” she 
said, and they laughed again. 

“It sounds quare when you put it 
like that,” said Mico. “But they’s other 
things, too, like the river and the boats 
at the quays like, and the smell of the 
fish and the sight of the old fellas with 
the whiskers fishing for white trout, 
and the church spire, and different 
things.” 

She laughed, clear and long. “Ah, 
what’s the use?” she said. “Maybe we 
both like our own places and we should 
leave it at that.” 

“Maybe ’twould be best,” said Mico. 

They got up then and gathered their 
donkeys and walked to their bogs. She 
was wearing a blue dress, with white 
dots all over it. He saw that she was 
as tall as his shoulder walking beside 
him and she must be about fifteen or 
sixteen. 

“You're very big,” she said, looking 
up at him with her hand resting on the 
donkey’s back and she fitting her walk 
to his dainty picking stride. “What age 
are yeh?” 

“T’'m over sixteen,” said Mico, having 
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played about with a lie and then telling 
the truth. 

“You look like nineteen,” she said, 
and that pleased him. He did too. His 
shoulders were very broad and _ his 
chest was pressing tightly against the 
blue gansie he was wearing. 

They parted a little above the bog- 
hole. (Mico would never forget that 
boghole and this day and what it looked 
like at the moment, no matter what ever 
happened afterwards to upset it all.) 
She stood there with her candid eyes 
on him, her head a little on one side 
and she was smiling. “And don’t ever 
mind the mark again,” she said, and 
she did a very strange thing. She raised 
her hand and rested it on his mark. 
Right in the middle of it. He could feel 
her hand there and her fingers lightly 
pressing into his cheek. It was the first 
time in his life there had ever been any 
other hand but his own on it. “It's 
what's inside that counts.” 

“Like the spud with the bad skin?” 
he asked. 

“That's it,” she said, “like the spud 
with the bad skin,” and then she patted 
his cheek lightly and took her hand 
away and went on and turned a bit 
up the’road and waved back at him 
and was gone—but not forgotten. Never 
forgotten, Mico was thinking now, 
while the sun and the moon chase one 
another about the sky and while there 
is a fish in the water and seagulls over 
it. 


A Fateful Journey 

(Mico has seen Maeve a few times 
since, but never to talk to much. And 
then he returns to Claddagh and goes 
to sea. It is a good life, but, as Gran 
says, there is “rain on the wind.” Mico’s 
friend Peter is fatally injured one day 
by a blow on the head during a game 
of hurley, the Irish hockey. Peter's girl, 
Jo, enters a convent. And in Conne- 
mara tragedy strikes through a storm 
in which Maeve’s family is lost at sea. 

Maeve writes to Mico that she must 
leave Connemara. Where will she go? 
Mico thinks the sky has fallen in the 
day he reads that. Where indeed? He 
arranges for Maeve to live with Peter's 
parents, the Cusacks, hoping that two 
tragedies may cancel each other out, 
and he finds her a job as an apprentice 
in a drapery shop. And to Maeve Mico 
is like “a big port if you were a ship 
and had struggled in from the bound- 
lessness of a great and lonely sea.” 

These days Mico sees little of his 
brother Tommy, for Tommy is living in 
town, away from home. And besides, 
Mico’s head is filling with dreams and 
plans, and he comes in from fishing one 
day with his mind made up. . . .) 

They emptied the boats of what they 
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had, and tied up the sails and fixed 
the rope fenders in position and then 
Mico left them. 

“I'm in a bit of a hurry,” he said. 
“I have something to do.” 

He ran from them, across the green 
grass, startling the grazing geese. 

His mother was in the kitchen. She 
looked up at him very surprised. She 
poured hot water from an iron kettle 
into a basin and put it on the chair. 

Mico moved fast in case his resolu- 
tion would dissolve. 

He washed himself, splashing the 
floor of the kitchen in the process, and 
then he went up to his room and threw 
off his old trousers and boots and 
dressed himself carefully in his shirt 
and his new blue suit and his brown 
shoes. 

“Where now are you off t’?” Gran 
wanted to know with his eyes wide 
open when he met him in the middle 
of the green. “Where are yeh all off 
teh and you all got up like a duke?” 

“Gran,” said Mico, “I’m goin on the 
most fateful journey of me life, so I am.” 

“Go on,” said Gran. 

“I am,” said Mico. “I'm sick of wait- 
ing and saying I will, I won't, I will, I 
won't. I’m off now, Gran, and it’s going 
to be faced one way or another.” 

“The blessin’s on you,” said Gran, 
“and I wouldn’t be in your boots for all 
the fish in the ocean.” 

“Isn't that nice 
asked Mico. 

“Go on now,” said Gran, “what en- 
couragement do you want? I'll see you 
later and you can tell me of it.” 

“T hope,” said Mico, “that I will have 
something to tell you.” 

“One way or the other,” said Gran, 
“you will.” 

“That's right,” said Mico, and he 
pulled his cap low on his forehead and 
buttoned his coat and left his grand- 
father. Gran stood and looked after him, 
the big figure striding across the grass. 
I don’t know, he was thinking, I don’t 
know. Mico seems to be aisy to hurt 
under all the bigness of him. I hope 
he’s not goin’ to be hurt now, I hope 
he’s not goin’ to be hurt. 

“Where are yeh off to, Mico?” Twacky 
asked with his eyes wide. 

“I'm off on a bit of business,” said 
Mico. 

“Bejay,” said Twacky, “you're like a 
Christmas tree, Will you wait till I 
dump all this stuff and I'll be up the 
road with yeh?” 

“IT will not, Twacky,” said Mico. 
“Where I'm goin’ can’t wait and I have 
to go there alone. Listen, Twacky, how 
would you like to be best man at me 
weddin’?” 

“Ah jay, no!” ejaculated Twacky. 

“Ah jay, yes,” said Mico and laughed 


encouragement?” 
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and left him, striding through the 
shower of leaves that were being 
stripped from the trees and scattered 
like confetti over the road. 


Unexpected Turn 

Mr. Cusack opens the door, glasses 
on his nose, a paper in his hand, slip- 
pers on his feet. 

“Ah, it’s you, is it, Mico?” he asks 
unnecessarily, “Come on away in.” 

Mico steps into the hall, taking off 
his cap. He steps into the cosy kitchen 
and sits on a chair, feeling his face 
burning. 

“And how are you?” 

“Oh, I’m well, I’m well indeed, and 
how are you all? Is Maeve upstairs?” 
Being sure she was. It was the way. 
He would come like that and he would 
sit in the kitchen and he would put 
the question and Mrs. Cusack would 
go to the foot of the stairs and shout 
up, “It’s Mico,” and her voice would 
call back and then she would come 
down the stairs. 

“She’s not in at all.” 

The statement shocked him so that 
he blinked his eyes. 

“Oh,” he said, “I thought she would 
be in.” 

“No, your brother called for her. 
He was to take her out for tea in the 
cafe and then they were going up to 
his place. She was to listen to records 
he has. He keeps a lot of musical rec- 
ords, you know.” 

“No, I didn’t know,” said Mico. 
What do I know about my brother? 
Nothing at all. Mico had been once 
to the place where he lived. Very ele- 
gant. Like places you knew, but hadn’t 
yourself or never had any hope of hav- 
ing. Strange, Maeve going with his 
brother, But what was strange about it? 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Cusack. “He’s a 
very nice boy, your brother. Grand 
clothes he wears,” she said. “He gives 
Maeve a lot of books. It’s nice for her.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Mico, “I'll hop along 
up there and contact them,” he said, 
rising. 

“Come in with Maeve and have a bit 
of supper so?” 

“T will, thank you very much.” 

Into the night again. A little worried. 
About what? About nothing. Just that 
he hadn’t known that Maeve and his 
brother were reading books together 
and having tea together and listening 
to records together. Maeve hadn't said 
anything about that. Why should she? 
No reason at all, 

It was really raining now, so he 
quickened his steps. The drops that 
had soaked his cap were falling from 
the peak. His collar was tight around 
his neck and he felt the ends of his 
trousers flapping stiffly. 


And then he came to the gate of the 
house where Tommy lived. 

He stood outside Tommy’s door and 
he tried to order his clothes. He'd feel 
bad enough under Tommy’s eyes with 
his best, but dishevelled and soaked 
like this! Maybe, he thought, I oughtn’t 
to have come at all. Won't it only make 
me feel discontented? But he had come 
and he would have come anyhow. He'd 
have gone to China tonight for her if 
he had to, 

He put his hand on the knob, turned 
it and stepped into the room. 

He didn’t feel himself moving into 
the room. He just saw the face of his 
brother with the look in his eyes that 
brought him back to a night when they 
had sat in a tree and swiped at rats 
with branches. It was a cringing look. 
He didn’t hear the sound that she let 
out of her, a sort of a sound a person 
would let if they were awakened in the 
night to call a name. “Mico!” she called. 
A lot of pictures flashed through his 
mind, boys fighting by a river and 
mackerel in the dust. Open jaws shout- 
ing “Turkey-face.” Pictures, pictures, 
pictures. So many pictures that he 
stopped there and then he turned and 
made his way out of the room fumbling, 
like a child in the dark. 

They heard no sound of him. Just 
a dull shaking as his heavy kody ran 
down the stairs and then the banging 
of the door. 

Maeve looked at Tommy. She said, 
“Why didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t 
you tell me that Mico felt like that?” 

He couldn't answer her. 

She went over to him and shook him. 

“Answer me, will you?” she said. 

“You. knew,” he said. “Everybody 
knew.” 

“No,” she said, “I didn’t know. I 
didn’t know.” She stamped her foot. 

She was wearing a white silk blouse. 
There was a Peter Pan collar on it and 
the sleeves fluffed aut. She was wearing 
a black skirt and her stockings were 
sheer and made their way into high- 
heeled shoes. She looked down at them, 
What are they doing on me? was her 
wonder, What am I doing here at all? 


Into the Storm 

Mico came out from that house as 
if he had lost his sight. The wind tore 
at him and flapped his coat about his 
back. The sheets of rain violently driven 
by the triumphant wind pierced to his 
body through the thin stuff of his shirt. 

The tarred road was a smooth black 
river with the rain sweeping over it 
like waves. The trees of the College 
grounds, tall trees, strong trees that 
had been planted for generations, were 
being waved about as if they were im- 
mature bushes on a hill overlooking 


the Atlantic. They were swishing and 
moaning in their torment. The wires 
on the electric standards and the tele- 
phone wires whistled and sang as if 
they had suddenly come alive. 

He didn’t know where he was going, 
only that his feet automatically took 
him in the direction of the Claddagh. 

He paused at the quay where his 
boat was tied. Paused there for a single 
second to look at the sky and then 
turned and ran towards the boat. His 
movements were feverish. He freed the 
stern rope and tossed it into the black 
maw of the boat, and then he ran and 
tried to untie the rope at the bow bol- 
lard. It was difficult. The rain had 
soaked and tightened it, but he fought 
it free, tugging and pulling at it with 
all his strength, and then the rope was 
in his hands and he was holding the 
big black boat that was dancing and 
bucking to the toss of the waves coming 
in from the river. 

He didn’t hear the voice of Twacky 
shouting behind him as he ran towards 
him. Twacky, who from the shelter of 
his own house had seen the stumbling 
figure of Mico come down and turn to 
the quay. Who had paused unbelieving 
until he was sure that his eyes were not 
playing tricks on him, and had run into 
the rain then, calling his name. “Mico! 
Mico! What are yeh doing?” 

Mico felt him pulling at his arm and 
turned his eyes on him. He saw the 
rain streaming down his face. 

“Hold on, Mico!”-he shouted. “Hold 
on! You can’t take the boat out on a 
night like this. You'll be killed!” 

“Let me go,” shouted Mico, and then 
Mico raised his free hand, raised it high 
and brought it down, and Twacky fell. 

He didn’t wait. He leaped into the 
tossing boat with the rope in his hand. 
It was miraculous how he managed 
after that, that the boat wasn’t blown 
to pieces against the granite walls of 
the quay. He reached for the rope tying 
down the sail and put his hands under 
it and exerted his strength, and the 
thick rope broke in his hands. He 
reached for the sail-rope then, freed it 
with a tug and hauled and hauled. 

The boat behaved as if it was mad 
when the skirling wind caught it, but 
he tied it off and reached back to the 
stern and took the tiller in his hand, 
brought it about, and the boat headed 
like a hound into the raging river. A 
most outraged boat. A big kindly boat 
that was used to more skilled and more 
deft handling. But it headed out hissing, 
and when it came to the middle of the 
river it was hit by all the might of the 
wind, and stalled and groaned as if it 
was in pain, and then slowly and tur- 
bulently, diving and ducking and 
emerging, it headed for the sea. 
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Twacky, rising to his feet, watched 
it out there. His hands were sticky with 
the mud of the puddles into which he 
had fallen. He felt frightened, and then 
he turned and ran. 

He burst up the placid peace of 
Mico’s home, standing in the door drip- 
ping. Big Micil [Mico’s father] with his 
feet and only socks on them held out to 
the blaze and the Galway Observer in 
his hand, looking up at him in amaze- 
ment; Gran holding his pipe out from 
his mouth, the mouthpiece of it wet; 
Mico’s mother looking up from darning 
a sock, looking at him with her dark 
eyes from the thin face. 

“Mico is gone mad!” says Twacky in 
a sort of a shout. “He’s gone out. He’s 
taken out the boat. He'll be kilt. What'll 
we do?” 

“Jay!” Big Micil reaching for his 
boots. Gran running back to the pegs 
behind the door and stretching for the 
oilskins. Automatic. Mico’s mother ris- 
ing to her feet, fear in her eyes. Mico 
in a boat on a night like this. 

They left the house. The door was 
wide open. The sheets of rain were 
shown up brightly from the rectangle of 
night that was illuminated by the yel- 
low light of the oil lamp. 

They ran, a thin line of figures, down 
to the quay. They scanned the river. 
In the reflected flash of lightning they 
saw the tossing sail of the boat just 
clearing the river. 

They ran down by the pier, and half- 
way they went over the stile into the 
Swamp and they stumbled on the grass 
and ran towards the sea-shore. A line 
of people, oilskins gleaming, breaths 
panting, only Gran staying behind to 
help up the woman as she stumbled 


and fell. 


The Man and the Boat 


Mico felt the sea and its power when 
he cleared the pier. It took the cap 
from his head and snatched it away 
and sent it on the scream of the wind. 
Jeeringly, as if to say, “Take off your 
cap, you unmannerly fellow, when you 
come into the wind.” He had to lean 
hard on the tiller as the boat took its 
beating from the right. But she weath- 
ered it and stormed ahead, jolting like 
a young horse. An undignified jolting 
for a boat of her years. What did the 
creaking timbers think of it? Timbers 
that had been lovingly planned and 
shaped and joined by the rough horned 
hands of delicate craftsmen years and 
years before Mico was born. 

The waves lashed over the side of 
the boat and drenched him to the skin. 
He felt it all over him and he rejoiced 
in it. It hit him across the face, and 
lashed at his body and pricked at his 
hands, but it couldn’t get inside him at 
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all to quench down the fire that was 
in him. 

Where was he going now? 

He saw the waves on all sides of 
him, gigantic and green and white, and 
they glittering sometimes in the light of 
the reflected lightning, and he knew 
well where he was going, when his eyes 
cleared. He was going to his death be- 
cause no man or no boat could live in a 
sea like this. He looked up at the brown 
sail. It was being strained to within an 
inch of its taut life. The boat was heel- 
ing over like a pleasure yacht in a mid- 
dling gale. It was bucking so that 
sometimes he could nearly see the black 
keel of her as he bent over to gain his 
equilibrium. 

His head was clearing as he fought 
the tossing boat. Power to control her 
was almost being taken from his hands, 
but he fought her with all the great 
strength in his body. And he held her 
nose to the wind and felt that he was 
pitting his strength against something 
that was stronger than himself and 
holding his own. As he felt his head 
clearing and the power flowing into his 
body, he thought, What am I doing? 

And the storm answered jeeringly, 
You are running away. You ran away, 
it said, and it’s too late now. You ran 
into your own death, like all cowards. 

And then he thought. 

What am I doing to my poor black 
boat? 

And the poor black boat, groaning 
and tumbling and suffering, answered 
him, You are killing me, Mico. What 
have I done that you should do this to 
me? Haven't I been a good boat all your 
life and all your father’s life and all 
your grandfather's life and all his fa- 
ther’s life too, and is this how you are 
going to reward me, to have my old 
body smashed and beaten and thrown 
up on a strange shore across the Bay? 
Am I after all my toil to end up drift- 
wood on a strange rocky shore? 

What am I doing at all? What will 
happen to my father and my mother 
and my grandfather if I take away their 
livelihood? How long will it be until 
they can have a new boat to sail under 
them? Where will they buy it? How 
will they build it? What will happen to 
them while they are doing that? Will 
my father have to go and get a pickaxe 
and a shovel and dig ditches for a few 
shillings? My father! 

‘ What should I have done? 

I know! I know now when it is too 
late! 

I should have taken her by the arm 
out of that place, and said, “What kind 
of going-on is this? Aren’t you bloody 
ashamed of yourself to be here?” 

That’s what I should have done. And 
that’s what I'm going to do! 


And he leaned on the tiller and 
turned her about. 

Now, you old black boat, he said to 
her as he strained, if ever you served let 
you serve now. He even reached a free 
hand and patted her, as she paused, was 
left static to become the plaything of 
the incredulous waves. He thought his 
heart would burst; that his arms would 
be pulled from their sockets; that the 
old boat would be taken apart like a 
biscuit in the hands of a child. 

She groaned and she groaned and she 
creaked and her sail flapped and he 
ducked low as the boom swung over his 
head. He caught the strain of the sail- 
rope wound tight around his arm, and 
he nearly screamed as it bit deeply into 
his tendons. But he held the tiller and 
he held the rope and slowly, painstak- 
ingly, pantingly, the old boat turned, 
and the waves poured into her and tried 
to grasp her and drag her under, but 
she turned slowly and slowly and then 
she bounded away like a greyhound re- 
leased from a leash. 

The people on the shore couldn’t be- 
lieve it. They only saw the struggle in 
flashes, taking place about half a mile 
away from their petrified and rain- 
soaked eyes. 

They'll never do it, Micil thought, 
linking the man and the boat. 

They'll never do it, Gran thought, 
shaking his head, thinking of the tim- 
bers older than himself. 

And then they saw her rising out of 
the waves and coming back the way she 
had gone, and they stood there for a 
moment and then they turned and ran 
back the way they had come, waving 
and shouting, the shouts whipped from 
their mouths by the wind. 

It was Gran who reached her. 

She was on her knees looking at the 
sea, the hair plastered to her face by 
the rain. She wore nothing but a blouse 
and a skirt. Her skirt was wet and 
ruined and torn. 

“Get up, get up,” said Gran, “he’s 
coming back.” 

Big Micil paused by them and looked 
and whipped off his oilskin coat and 
flung it around her, and then ran on. 

Gran helped her to her feet. 

“Go on,” he said. “Run like mad. 
He’s all right now.” 

She looked at him, and then she 
turned and followed the others along 
the shore. 

When Mico neared the mouth of the 
river he turned his head and saw them. 
He saw them waving. He saw them 
shouting. He saw the slim figure in the 
rain and the wind and the lightning 
flashing. He saw them all. The coat had 
fallen from her shoulders and she stood 
there. White and black, white and 
black, the hair plastered to her face. 
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for every four books you buy! 





Join the Teen Age Book Club and 
get your choice each month of out- 
standing pocket-size books. You'll 
get many hours of top reading pleas- 
ure at lowest cost. What's more, 
you'll get your choice of one book 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send complete information on 
how to start a Teen Age Book Club, 
including a sample book. 


Teacher 
Student 
School 
Street 


City 
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free at the end of the semester for 
every four books you buy. 


Each month you'll choose the book 
or books you want from a list of 16 
popular 25¢ and 35¢ titles. Books in- 
clude adventure, romance, historical 
novels, sports, mysteries, short story 
collections and many others. 


How can you join? Just get 10 or, 


more classmates who are interested 
in buying books through a club. 
With your teacher’s approval, send 
us the coupon at the left. We'll send 
complete details and materials, in- 
cluding a sample book. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


* 


u 
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Valley ot Fear." 
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———— DON’T DELAY! ——— 
Get your Club started now 
so you'll be ready for your 


free dividends at the end of 
the semester. 
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(The national conventions at Chicago this summer had 
their share of highjinks. But now that all the oratory has 
died down, the story we like best is one about a routine 
interview granted by a non-candidate.) 


Interview with Elmer, a Mule 
By JOHN O/REILLY, 
in the New York Herald Tribune 


CHICAGO, July 22.—Well, we've had it, folks. A mule 
gave a press conference here today at the Democratic 
National Convention. . . . 

Correspondents shuddered and made faces when it was 
announced on the bulletin board that Elmer, the most im- 
posing of mules and donkeys attending this political shindig, 
would hold a press conference. Their general attitude was, 
But those who attended the 
conference were pleasantly surprised to find that the mule 


“How corny can you get?” 


was calm, poised, cultured and restrained. 
Elmer is a brown and white animal as big as a horse. 
He comes from Scotland, S. D., and is owned by Ed Pillar, 


but is sponsored by Elmer Carlson, a delegate from Iowa. 


Denies Having Mink Coat 

It was just like all the other press conferences. Elmer 
faced a ring of reporters and the lights for cameras. Mr. 
Pillar put the mule through his paces. When Elmer was 
asked if he liked the Democrats he nodded approvingly. 
When he was asked if he had ever owned a mink coat, he 
shook his head emphatically. . . . 

[Someone] laughed and called out, “It looks to me like 
a Democratic candidate. . . .” 

When a reporter posed the question, “How many ballots 
will there be?” Elmer pawed four times. When asked who 


American Snapshots 


Closeups from the Press 


the winning candidate would be, Delegate Carlson stepped 
in and explained that Elmer was an impartial mule. . . 


For the Mule, Thank You 


At the end of the interview, Delegate Carlson . . . with 
a perfectly straight face addressed the assembled reporters, 
saying, “I appreciate very much the interview you have 
given Elmer, the Democratic mule. Thank you.” 

There was some applause and various reporters turned 
to look at each other with dead-pan expressions, His press 
conference over, Elmer, who wore rubber-soled shoes, was 
led around to visit various newspaper offices. The reporters 
went back to work. 


(However, one newspaper had no trouble in drawing a 
conclusion from the incident... . ) 


Mulish Musings 
Editorial from the Christian Science Monitor 


A Democratic mule gave a press interview the other day. 
Asked various political questions, he replied appropriately, 
nodding his head affirmatively, shaking it negatively, and 
ended by walking on his hind legs for good measure, Then 
his sponsor . . . led him away, and a group of bemused 
reporters who had been invited to the “interview” won 
dered a little uncomfortably, “What next?” 

Truly the United States is a great and wonderful nation. 
With its vast productive machine, its huge burden of world 
leadership, its rapidly maturing sense of global responsi- 
bilities, it remains incorrigibly the country of P. T. Barnum 
and Tom Sawyer as well as of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. It may be that great crises separate the 
men from the boys, but the task is complicated in a country 
where so many men have so much of the boy left in them. 





Letter Box 


Dear Editor: 
Our class took Literary Cavalcade for the 
last two years and I think it one of the best 


magazines in print. As a matter of fact, my 
family all read it when I take my copies home 
and enjoy it, too. 

However, I have one suggestion. Why not 
more science-fiction stories? Science-fiction has 
become big-time. Even the movies recognize 
that. Yet there was only one science-fiction 
story in Literary Cavalcade last year. Please 
give us more. And I don’t speak only for the 
boys. Girls like science-fiction, too. 

Don't change the rest of the magazine, 
though. I like it as it is. 

Frank Cassidy 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

My favorite section of the magazine is “Young Voices.” 
I’m always curious to know what students in other schools 
are writing and how their efforts compare with my own. 

I'm sure that if you could poll the rest of your sub- 
scribers they would vote “Young Voices” the best part of 
Literary Cavalcade. Why not give us four pages of “Young 
Voices”? The department is also useful for students who 
plan to enter the Scholastic Writing Awards, as I do. It 
encourages them to keep on trying, although I personally 
don’t write for the honor there may be in having my entry 
published in Literary Cavalvade, but for the pleasure | 


get in putting my thoughts and ideas on paper. 


May Adams 
St. Louis, Mo. 


What is your opinion? You write it; we'll print it. Address 
your letters to “Letter Box,” Literary Cavalcade, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





N the opening day of the Olympic Games at Helsinki this 

summer, Paavo Nurmi, the great Finnish track star and 
record breaker of past Olympiads, had a bad moment. 
Nurmi had been given the honor of bearing the Olympic 
torch into the stadium on the final lap of its journey from 
Mount Olympus in Greece. However, it was drizzling that 
morning and Nurmi, who had slipped a raincoat over his 
track suit, found a guard barring his way at the entrance to 
the stadium. Nurmi explained but the guard shook his head. 
“No admission,” he told the “Phantom Finn,” “without a 
card.” Only after officials had identified the man with the 
torch was the great track star admitted. 


Vice-President of What? 


Reminds us of a Calvin Coolidge story. When Coolidge 
was Vice-President, during the administration of President 
Warren G. Harding, he and Mrs, Coolidge resided at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington. In his book Philadelphia 
Lawyer, George Wharton Pepper relates that one evening 
a fire alarm brought all the guests to the lobby. The blaze, 
a small one, was soon put out, but the firemen made the 
guests wait in the lobby while they investigated the cause 
of the fire. Mr. Coolidge fidgeted for a few minutes, then 
started to go upstairs. He was halted by the fire marshal 
who asked, “Who are you?” 

Coolidge replied, “I'm the Vice-President.” 

The fire marshal said, “All right, go ahead.” 

Coolidge had taken only a step or two when he felt the 
fire marshal’s hand on his sleeve. 

“What are you Vice-President of?” the marshal asked 
suspiciously, 
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Mort Walker in Collier's 


“I am Vice-President of the United States,” Coolidge 
replied. 

“Then come right back here. I thought you were vice- 
president of the hotel.” 


Silence Is Golden 

It all comes back to Vice-President Alben Barkley’s story 
about the man who had two sons. One went to sea and the 
other became Vice-President of the United States. Neither 
boy, says the Veep, was ever heard from again. 

Even a five-star general isn’t always a celebrity. In his 
book Your Kids and Mine, comedian Joe E. Brown tells us: 
“General MacArthur had arranged for us to be photographed 
together. ‘What an honor,’ I reflected. But the General ex- 
plained, ‘My youngster wants this. Wants his dad’s picture 
with a celebrity.’ ” 


Let’s Don’t Be Formal 


There is a story about a movie extra who had once worked 
in a film with the late John Barrymore. The extra had 
crashed a Hollywood party at which Barrymore was a guest. 
He slapped the screen star on the back and said, “Hello, 
Barrymore, old boy! How are you?” 

“Don’t be formal,” the Great Profile coolly replied, “call 
me kid.” 

° ° ° 

Here’s a story about Booth Tarkington, who, you will 
remember, wrote Seventeen, Penrod, Alice Adams, and arm- 
fuls of other novels and short stories. 

Once while Tarkington was staying in Paris he met a 
friend from back home who was on his first visit to Paris. 
Back home the friend had been a practical joker and Tarking 
ton himself had several times been the victim of his friend’s 
misplaced sense of humor. He decided to watch for a chance 
to even up the score. 

Paris buses, unlike our own, admit only a fixed number 
of passengers. When the limit is reached, the conductor 
hangs up a sign which says Complet. No additional passen 
gers are admitted, 

One day, while they were strolling, the friend asked 
Tarkington, “What on earth does that word Complet mean 
that I see on so many of the buses?” 

Tarkington pretended to be greatly surprised. “Do you 
mean to say you've never heard of it?” 

“Heard of what?” the friend asked. 

“Why, Complet. It’s the most charming spot in the world. 
It’s one place you must see while you're here.” 

For the rest of that week Tarkington had the pleasure 
of seeing his practical joker friend rush for bus after bus 
bearing the sign Complet, and of being refused admission 
every time. 


GET ON THE LIST! Make sure your teacher has ordered your copies 
of Literary Cavalcade for this semester or for the school year. 












About Cavalquiz Workbook 


It has been a busy summer for the 
staff of Literary Cavalcade. Not only 
have we pursued our continuing search 
for contemporary writing which will 
meet the ‘interests and improve the 
tastes of high school students; we 
have also been hard at work to in- 
corporate in the 1952-1953 Cavalcade 
the many helpful suggestions we have 
received from teachers.who use the 
magazine in their classrooms. 

From the letters written to us by 
numerous teachers, and from the re- 
ports of the members of the Cavalcade 
Editorial Advisory Board, we sensed 
a need for more material that would 
“follow up” and broaden the reading 
experience of our student subscribers. 

CAVALQUIZ, the four-page work- 
book insert which you will find in this 
issue of Literary Cavalcade, is our an- 
swer to this need. 

CAVALQUIZ consists of tour sepa- 
rate sections. The first, “Focus on 
Reading,” is divided into three parts. 
Part A, “Quick Quiz,” is directed to- 
ward the younger and less advanced 
student. It tests the student’s ability 
to remember what he has read. Part B, 
“What Do You Think?” which should 
attract students of varying levels, pro- 
vides an opportunity for students to 
apply their own experience and obser- 
vations to the reading they have done. 
Part C, “Between the Lines,” which 
has the more advanced student in mind, 
poses more analytical questions. 

The second section of CAVALQUIZ, 
“Have Fun with Words,” presents an 
approach to vocabulary which we be- 
lieve is more meaningful than the usual 
vocabulary quiz. A list of related words 
is selected from the current issue— 
this month all the words are descriptive 
of attitudes and emotions. The location 
of these words in the issue is identified, 
so that students may see them in con- 
text. In a “match quiz,” the student 
writes in the correct definition after 
each word. Then he is presented with 
a series of sentences containing blank 
spaces with definitions after them, and 
is asked to write in each blank space 
the one word from the related group 
of words which best corresponds to the 
meaning indicated. 

The definitions which are found be- 
side the blank spaces in the sentences 
are not identical with the definitions 
given in the “match quiz,” although 
they are, of course, very close. Our 
object here has been to avoid the too- 
frequent impression that words have 
fixed and arbitrary meanings unshaded 
by context. 


Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


In its third section, “Composition 
Capers,” CAVALQUIZ offers a guide 
and incentive to student writing. Using 
selections from the magazine as points 
of departure, suggestions are made as 
to how the student may carry his read- 
ing experience one step farther, into 
the area of his own writing. 

We hope you will be pleased with 
CAVALQUIZ. And we hope that it will 
become increasingly useful and _profit- 
able to you each month. Of course, 
the only way this workbook can be- 
come all that it is capable of becoming 
is through the advice and criticism of 
the teachers who use it. That is why 
we urge you to share with us your 
reactions to CAVALQUIZ after you 
have used it in the classroom. Let us 
know whether, in its present form, 
CAVALQUIZ meets your needs. Let 
us know what we should do further, 
and what we should not do, in order 
to make this section of Literary Caval- 
cade a realistic teaching tool. We will 
welcome your comments. 


Suggested Activities 


In this and the forthcoming issues 
of Literary Cavalcade, CAVALQUIZ 
will be supplemented by this “Sug- 
gested Activities” section of Cavalcade 
Teacher. Here you will find ideas for 
activities and projects which can grow 
out of the reading material in each 
month’s Cavalcade. 

After your students have read the 
October Cavalcade, they may be inter- 
ested in carrying out one or more of 
the following suggestions: 





Your Students In Print 


Every teacher knows the thrill 
that students get from seeing 
themselves in print. Every teacher 
knows, too, that successful writ- 
ing by a student’s own contempo- 
raries can be a powerful incentive 
to creative composition. 

“Young Voices” (p. 12), the 
student writing department of 
Literary Cavalcade, welcomes 
stories, poems, essays, etc., from 
high school students. Encourage 
your pupils to send us examples 
of their writing. All manuscripts 
should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
and sent to: “Young Voices,” 
LITERARY CAVALCADE, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 











1. Mulish Musings (inside back 
cover) 


Conduct a class discussion of the 
following comment: “With its vast pro- 
ductive machine, its huge burden of 
world leadership, its rapidly maturing 
sense of global responsibilities, [the 
United States] remains incorrigibly the 
country of P. T. Barnum and Tom 
Sawyer as well as of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln.” 

The discussion should consider the 
following questions: 

a. What characteristics of the Ameri- 
can temperament do the names of 
P. T. Barnum and Tom Sawyer sug- 
gest? What American traits are sug- 
gested by the names of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln? 

b. Do you agree that America is 
“incorrigibly the country of P. T. Bar- 
num and Tom Sawyer”? In what Amer- 
ican tastes and habits can you find the 
“Barnum-Sawyer” stamp? 

c. Do you think that a dash of Tom 
Sawyer and P. T. Barnum is a good 
thing for a country? Why or why not? 


2. This is Madness! Sheer Madness! 
(p. 3) 


Discuss with students the meaning 
of the word cliche 

Let students draw up their own lists 
of radio and/or TV cliches on the order 
of those which John Crosby mentions 
in this essay. 


3. A Man of Peace (p. 4) 


This story lends itself to adaptation 
in the form of a radio script with a 
narrator frame. Divide the class into 
committees: a. script committee, to 
write up the script version of the story; 
b. production committee, to plan the 
performance of the script, arrange for 
sound effects, musical background, 
etc.; c. acting committee, to select the 
cast. 

If there is not sufficient time to 
work out a script, ask the class to se- 
lect, from the TV, radio, or movie ac- 
tors they are familiar with, the ones 
who would be best suited to play the 
parts of the narrator, Mitchell; De 
Parma, Lafleur; Mme. Lafleur, and 
Claudine. 


4. Sixpence (p. 1) 


Have students read O. Henry’s short 
story, “The Gift of the Magi.” Or have 
one student read it and describe its 
plot to the class. Then discuss the 
following two questions: 

a. Can you think of one or two sen- 
tences which would describe the re- 
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latidnship between riches and happi- 
ness which both O. Henry and George 
Suniner Albee express? 

bi Do you agree with this philoso- 
phy? Or do you think it is unrealistic? 
Explain your answer. 


5. The Monster (p. 16) 


In this essay, Deems Taylor assumes 
that a man capable of producing great 
art may be forgiven for serious human 
failings: self-centered arrogance, com- 
plete lack of emotional control, callous- 
ness, financial irresponsibility, insin- 
cerity, etc. Taylor does not mention, al- 
though it is true, that Richard Wagner 
was also an early spokesman for the 
vicious dogma of- anti-semitism. 

Justification of Wagner’s failings in 
terms of his accomplishments raises 
a question well worth class discussion: 
Doés a great artist deserve to be for- 
given the most serious defects of char- 
actér, on the grounds that his genius 
overrides these defects? 

Divide the class into pro and con 
sections. Let the pro group take as 
its assumption the following statement: 
Great art has a life which is longer 
and better than the life of any one 
man can ever be. Therefore, no matter 
how wretched and harmful the life of 
a great artist may have been in his 
lifetime, this fact is outweighed by the 
fact that he has given the world a 
body of art which will please and en- 
noble human beings for generations to 
come. 

The con group may start trom this 
departure point: The greatest art of 
all is the ability ‘to love and help one’s 
fellow-beings, to use one’s life so as 
to make the lives of others richer and 
happier. No man, however great a 
creative artist he may be, can be con- 
sidered as having justified his existence 
if he has failed in this all-important 
area of brotherly love. One good man 
does more for the world than a hun- 
dred geniuses. 

Questions that should be considered 
in the pro-con discussions are: 

a. Should our judgment of an artist’s 
character be influenced by whether his 
failings hurt only a few people, or 
had more far-reaching consequences? 

b. Should our judgment of the artist 
be influenced by whether his art 
brought about a real betterment of hu- 
man society, or simply pleased those 
who appreciated it? 


6. Fortunata Writes a Letter (p. 18) 


Students will enjoy acting out this 
one-act play. The props required are 
very simple: a table and chair, possibly 
some crockery. This play can also be 
presented as a radio play, with an an- 
nouncer reading the directions as nar- 
ration. 


After the students have acted out 
this play, present them with the fol- 
lowing question: Do you ever feel that 
because you live in a relatively tiny 
area of the world, you are helpless 
to do anything very important about 
the world’s great problems? (Suggest 
certain problems—such as famine in 
India, international discord, oppressed 
minorities, etc.) 

Then point out to the class the 
real isolation of Fortunata’s environ- 
ment—isolation not only in terms of 
place, but in terms of the advantages 
of education. Despite the fact that her 
isolation was much more real and re- 
stricting than that of any American 
student, she presents a definite answer 
to the problem of how to take an ac- 
tive and responsible role in the world. 

Point out that not only does her 
raising of chickens represent an ability 
to recognize the opportunities for help: 
fulness within a very limited environ- 
ment, but that she also understood that 
every citizen’s right to vote is another 
way of helping to bring about a better 
world. 


7. Rain on the Wind (p. 22) 

The following list of books is sug- 
gested as supplementary reading for 
students interested in becoming further 
acquainted with Irish literature: 

Campbell, Agnes. Tales My Father 

Told. 
Coyle, Kathleen, The Magical Realm. 
O’Crohan, Tomas. The Islandman. 
Stephens, James. The Crock of Gold. 
Five Great Irish Modern Plays. Pub. 
by Modern Library. (Plays by 
P. V. Carroll, Lady Gregory, Sean 
O'Casey, J. M. Synge) 

Gregory, Lady Isabella A. Seven 
Short Plays. 

O'Flaherty, Liam. Famine. 

Synge, John Millington. Riders to the 
Sea. 

O'Sullivan, Maurice. Twenty Years 
A-growing. 

O'Casey, Sean. Innisfree, Farethee- 

well. 

Conduct a panel discussion among 
the students who have read from this 
suggested list, in which each student 
presents the picture of Ireland with 
which his reading has left him. 


8. Ivanhoe (pp. 14-15) 


Encourage students to see both the 
Robin Hood and Ivanhoe films which 
are currently playing in U.S. movie- 
houses. Let those who have seen both 
films discuss the following questions: 
What picture of medieval England did 
you form as a result of seeing these 
two films? Which film did you think 
gave you the more accurate picture of 
the age? the more colorful? 

Scholastic Teacher recently spon- 


sored a contest in which teachers 
throughout the country submitted their 
ideas on how the film version of Ivan- 
hoe might be used in the classroom. 
Here are a few of the suggestions: 

a. Capitalize upon the interest which 
Ivanhoe creates in the Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon conflicts to discuss with 
students the effect of Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman French upon our language. 

b. Ask students who have read Ivan- 
hoe to list some of the details, char- 
acters, and events which were omitted 
from the movie version. Have them 
discuss the question of whether these 
omissions were well-advised. 

c. Oral reports on the following sub- 
jects can grow out of the interest in 
medieval England which the movie 
should stimulate: jousting, heraldry, 
medieval castles, the Crusades. 


9. Sixpence (p. 1) and Fortunata 
Writes a Letter (p. 18) 


Discuss these two selections with 
students in terms of the thesis that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 
The following questions should enter 
into the discussions: 

a. Do both the story and the play 
support the idea that there is greater 
value for one individual in giving than 
in receiving. Illustrate from each. 

b. In the play Mateo remarks that 
his old wife has complained less about 
her aches and pains since she started 
her chicken project. And in the end 
of the play Fortunata says that the 
funeral money doesn’t seem so impor- 
tant now because she doesn’t feel like 
dying. How important do you think 
it is for people to have something or 
someone beyond themselves to work 
for? 

c. In what respects is the young girl 
in “Sixpence” more “blessed” than Sir . 
Andrew? Because she is young, with 
her life ahead of her? Because under 
the circumstances, she—and not Sir 
Andrew—was in the better position to 
give something to another fellow being? 


Answers to CAVALQUIZ Questions 


A Man of Peace A. 1-American; 2-a noble 
art; 3-a peaceful, democratic nation; 4-he 
felt that De Parma... threat to the peace- 
ful world; 5-daughter; 6-fighting was 
against his principles; 7-a small group of 
thoughtless hero-worshippers; 8-he felt . . . 
is peace; 9-was still a man of peace; 10- 
was killed as a result of his undemocratic 
activities. Rain on the Wind A. (1) d-1; 
e-2; f-3; b-4; a-5. (2) b-1; d-2; e-3; c-4; 
a-5. 

I. h-1; m-2; £-3; i-4; k-5; 0-6; n-7; b-8; 
g-9; 1-10; c-11; j-12; d-13; e-14; a-15, II. 1- 
dubious; 2-chagrin; 3-wistful; 4-condescen- 
sion; 5-flustered; 6-arrogant; 7-harassed; 
8-possessed; 9-demented; 10-cringing; 11- 
incredulous; 12-derisive; 13-joviality; 14- 
restrained; 15-bemused. 
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Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


EXPANDED STUDENT-WRITING 


Literary Cavalcade’s “bigger and bet- 
ter” slogan for this school year takes 
exciting shape in the present issue. Our 
newest innovation is CAVALCADE 
FIRSTS—which, besides being an ex- 
panded successor to “Young Voices,” 
will be an important extension of the 
Scholastic Writing Awards program. 

CAVALCADE FIRSTS makes its 
bow with four entire pages of student 
writing. We expect that in the future 
there may be even more pages. For 
years, we have shared with teachers an 
acute rejzret that we have not been able 
to publish more examples of the fine 
student writing that has come into 
“Young Voices” and the Writing 
Awards. Now, with the advent of 
CAVALCADE FIRSTS, more students 
than ever before will have the pleasure 
and encouragement of seeing their work 
in print. 

Here’s how CAVALCADE FIRSTS 
will combine with the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards to provide students with a 
richer incentive to creative writing: 

The Scholastic Writing Awards and 
the student-achievement issue of Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, May, 1953, will continue 
as before. However, all student writing 
published in CAVALCADE FIRSTS 
during the school year—as well as ma- 
terial submitted and not published—will 
be automatically nae in Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Therefore it is not nec- 
essary to wait for the Awards closing 
date before submitting manuscripts. 
Submit your student's fictional and jour- 
nalistic entries as soon as they are ready, 
so that they may have a chance to be 
published in CAVALCADE FIRSTS. 

The rules and requirements for the 
1953 Scholastic Writing Awards are 
described on page 23 of this issue. All 
student manuscripts submitted for pub- 
lication in CAVALCADE FIRSTS and 
for the Scholastic Writing Awards 


should be accompanied by the entry 
form printed on this page, on which the 
teacher verifies the originality of the 


writin 

Cookin back on the twenty years of 
Scholastic Writing Awards, we know— 
from our own observation and from 
what teachers and Awards “alumni” 
have told us—that our early recognition 
of ability in creative writing has often 
been a deciding factor in encouraging 
young hopefuls to go on to successful 
writing careers. We are thus particular- 
ly pleased to be able to expand and 
strengthen this notable accomplishment 
through the year-round supplement 
which CAVALCADE FIRSTS now 
adds to our annual activity. And we 
hope that all teachers eager to encour- 
age budding writers will take advantage 
of this opportunity now, and in the 
months to come. 


Cavalcade in the Classroom 


—How teachers are enriching their 
class programs through Literary Caval- 
cade: 

All teachers are invited to send us 
descriptions of some of the ways they 
use the monthly issues of Literary Cav- 
alcade in their classes. The editors will 
pay $5.00 for each suggestion used in 
this column. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to: Teacher Editor, Literart 
Cavalcade, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 

Of the letters we have received from 
teachers during the past month, the 
following one seems worth quoting in its 
entirety: 

“I read Cavalcade myself before dis- 
tributing it to my students. Then, when 
I pass it out, I can do it more person- 
ally: “There’s a short short in this issue 
that I think all of you will like!’ ‘You 
skiing enthusiasts are going to enjoy the 
novel excerpt.’ 

“I don't ‘assign’ reading in Cavalcade, 


aside from making these suggestions. 
But a week after the pre Bh re- 
ceived their copies, we have a ‘Caval- 
cade Day’ in class. For the first part of 
the period, students comment briefly on 
what they have read—pointing up the 
selections they particularly liked. Dur- 
ing the second part of the period, every- 
one does the ‘Cavalquiz’ vocabulary 
quiz. 

“Before the class ends, I make indi- 
vidual assignments which grow out of 
the students’ reports on the issue. The 
Teaching Aids help me here, and so 
does “Cavalquiz.’ I may suggest to sev- 
eral students that they write short 
papers answering the ‘Cavalquiz’ dis- 
cussion questions, or following up one 
of the ‘Cavalquiz’ suggested activities. 
If two or three boys and girls have 
especially enjoyed one selection, I ask 
them to get together and prepare a 
round-table discussion of it for class 
presentation. 

“When a round-table or other type 
of discussion is planned for one story, 

I ask the entire class to read the story 
sar so that all can join in on the dis- 
cussion. I send the faster readers to 
some of the related books suggested 
in the Teaching Aids supplementary 
reading list. When there is interest in 
doing so, I have a group prepare the 
monthly play to present in class as a 
radio program. 

“As you can see, I am a firm believer 
in making the assignment fit the indi- 
vidual student. And Literary Cavalcade 
lends itself admirably to such use.” 

—Maras. C. W. A. 


Supplementary Reading List 
Exploration 

This month's book excerpt, Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars (p. 32), may well 
interest students in — further read- 
ing about archeological explorations. 
Some of them may want to read the 
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book by C. W. Ceram from which the 
excerpt was taken—Gods, Graves, and 
Scholars (Knopf, 1951). Others may 
like to investigate one or more books 
from the following list: 

Andrews, Roy Chapman. Meet Your 
Ancestors. Viking, 1945. 

li cieptabalibeaigiitts bneactcarie Quest in 
the Desert (Fiction). Viking, 1950. 

Gordon, Cyrus Herzl. Living Past. 
Day, 1941. 

Hall, Jennie. Buried Cities. Macmil- 
lan, 1922. 

Hammerton, Sir John Alexander. 
Wonders of the Past. Putnam, 1923- 
1924. 

Magoffin, Ralph Van Deman, and 
Davis, Emily Cleveland. Magic Spades. 
Holt, 1929. 


Morris, Ann. Digging in the South- 


west. Doubleday, 1933. 
—_____. Digging in Yucatan. 
Doubleday, 1931. 

Norway, Nevil. An Old Captivity 
(Fiction). Morrow, 1940. 

White, Anne Terry. Lost Worlds. 
Random House, 1941. 

Woolley, Sir Charles Leonard. Dig- 
ging Up the Past. Scribner, 1931. 


Mountain Climbing 


Mountain-climbing, the theme of the 
“End of the Rope” (p. 1), is a subject 
which is naturally exciting to many 
boys and girls. The August, 1952, issue 
of National Geographic contains an il- 
lustrated article (pp. 193-234) on 
mountain-climbing in the Himalayas 
which might be used either for supple- 


mentary reading, or for bulletin board 
display. 

Some good recent books on the sub- 
ject are: 

Breck, Vivian. High Trail (Fiction). 
Doubleday, 1948, 

Douglas, William Orville. Of Men 
and Mountains. Harper, 1950. 

Frison-Roche, Roger. First on the 
Rope (Fiction). Tr. Janet Adam Smith. 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. (Condensed in 
Literary. Cavalcade, February, 1952.) 

eee The Grand Crevasse 
(Fiction). Tr. Janet Adam Smith. 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. 

Harper, Frank. Night Climb. Long- 
mans, Green, 1946. 

Sack, John. The Butcher: The Ascent 
of Yerupaja. Rinehart, 1952. 

Ullman, J. R. The White Tower 
(Fiction). Lippincott, 1945. 


Americana 

The poetry-page excerpt from Steph- 
en Vincent Benet’s John Brown's Body 
(p. 10) may lead some students to read 
the entire poem in the volume pub- 
lished by Rinehart, 1941. Benet enthu- 
siasts may also enjoy exploring his Se- 
lected Works (2 vols.), Rinehart, 1942, 
and the famous short story, The Devil 
and Daniel Webster, Rinehart, 1937. 


Drama 


“The Pussycat and the Expert 
Plumber Who Was a Man” (p. 26) is 
a play by Arthur Miller that is not gen- 
erally well known. Mature students 
may be interested in going on to read 
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BOOGIE -WOOGIE 
SCRAM 
STINKEROO 
SEZ YOU 
NERTS 
WISE GUY 
COULD BE 
HEP CAT 








Rea Irvin in Collier's 


“You see, we start out by teaching them the words they'll use.” 


this prominent young playwright’s most 
successful play to date: 

Death of a Salesman. Viking, 1949. 

Advanced students may also be chal- 
lenged by what Mr. Miller has to say 
about the modern theatre in the follow- 
ing articles: 

“Tragedy and the Common Man,” 
Theatre Arts Monthly, March, 1951, 
p. 48. 

“Many Writers: Few Plays.” New 
York Times, p. 1, Section 2, Sunday, 
Aug. 10, 1952. 


Overheard in a Subway 

When a selection is chosen for Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, there’s usually a good 
deal of enthusiasm about it here in our 
offices. Often we wish that we could 
be a fly on the wall when that story 
is read and discussed by the students 
for whom it is intended. 

You can imagine, then, the delight of 
one of our assistant editors when she 
overheard the following conversation 
between two high school girls in a 
Manhattan subway train: 

“Say—you read that story in Caval- 
cade?” : 

“You mean the one about the fenc- 
ing?” 

“Yes—wasn’t it terrific?” 

“I thought it was wonderful! It was 
funny, too—when I began to read it, 
I thought it was going to be dull.” 

“So did I—but then I went on, and I 
couldn't put it down.” 

“You know what it made me wish? 
It made me wish they taught fencing in 
school. I wonder why they don't. 
Wouldn't it be marvelous? Gee, I'd love 
to see a fencing match. . .” 

The conversation was still going on 
when our editor had to tear herself 
away at the subway station near our 
office. But she’s still scanning the local 
newspapers to see whether there have 
been any student requests that the New 
York schools offer instruction in fencing. 





Answers to CAVALQUIZ questions (pp. 1-C—4-C) 

Quick Quiz: A. Correct choices are: 1- 
cutting their rope; 2-sixth; 3-fourth; 4-to 
learn more about life in Egypt; 5-the 
queen’s tribute of a wreath of flowers; 
6-was just a rumor. B, 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b. 
C. 1-b; 2-a; 3-d; 4-c; 5-e. 

Have Fun with Words: I. 1-h; 2-e; 3-a; 
4-g; 5-j; 6-e; 7-i; 8-b; 9-d; 10-f. IL 1- 
weird; 2-unprecedented; 3-eccentric; 4- 
prodigal; 5-erratic; 6-prodigious; 7-bizarre; 
8-incredibly; 9-mystic; 10-fabulous. 
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